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RIDING THE WHIRLWIND. 


My railway carriage this night is not the’ 
padded saloon with the six chocolate-coloured 
cloth compartments, the blue and white bind- | 
ing, the wicker hat-rail, the cauldron-shaped 
oil-lamp (reminding us of the street lights of 
our early childhood), the Scotch shawls, the 
Templar caps, the sandwich-boxes, the wine- | 
flasks, the fur rugs, the light literature, the | 
latest newspaper, and the languid Corinthian | 
first-class passengers. It is not that worn, | 
dusty, drafty, bare wooden carriage, which | 
in winter is an ice refrigerator, chilblain nou- | 
risher, and rheumatism cherisher, and which | 
in summer is an oven of baked varnish, whose | 
walls are decorated with that highest effort 
of advertising art—the picture of the man 
with the excruciating toothache, who would 
not use the ointment of the Druids, and who | 
looks at you and your companions, the com- 
mercial travellers, piteously through the long 
hours of the night. It is not that large, 
roomy carriage, with the high wooden sides 
and the extremely narrow doorway, provided 
by the thoughtful care of a paternal parlia- 
ment, at the rate of one penny per mile, in 
which the agricultural body is conveyed from 
place to place, smelling very strongly of beer, 
of cheese, and onions, and from which the! 
agricultural face smiles curiously at every 
station out of those small, high, barred win- 
dows, which remind one of the travelling 
caravan which contained the tigers, or a 
pap lunatic asylum of very severe aspect. | 

t is not that breezy, open truck, in which a 
group of rough, cheerful, vocal navvies are 
conveyed with pickaxes and shovels to and 
from the scene of their daily labours. It is 
not that large, red, saloon carriage, embla- | 
zoned with the national arms, in which busy | 
men are always sorting letters, and sticking | 
them into pigeon-holes, and making up and 
sealing leathern mail-bags. It is not that| 
large condemned cell, or travelling ware-| 
house-looking carriage, in which fat carpet- 
bags, hat-boxes, tin cases, and corded pack- 
ages are all huddled together in close com- 
panionship. My railway carriage to-night, | 
which is a compound of the coal-cellar, the 
bakehouse oven, and the fiery dragon, is the | 
conductor, the ruler, the guardian, and the} 
leader of all these—it is the engine. 
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| mid air. 


I have exchanged the comfortable warm 
interior of my first-class carriage—with the 
companionship of a German baron, looking 
out from the depths of a cavernous cloak, 
like a veritable Esquimaux, and an eminent 
French banker indulging in moody memories 
of the hateful sea—for a position on the edge 
of the coke-tender, sitting with one foot 
upon the sand-box, and the other upon the 
handle of the coke-shovel,—a position which 
no money could purchase, comfortless as it 
may seem, but for which I am indebted to 
my esteemed friend, Mr. Smiles, who, honour- 
ably known and distinguished in the ranks of 
literature himself, is always ready to serve a 
brother-labourer, without inquiring too curi- 
ously into the motives of his eccentric whims 
and fancies. 

My companions are Tom Jones of Wolver- 
ton, driver, and John Jones of Lambeth, 
stoker; men not naturally taciturn,—but 
whose occupation combining constant care, 
vigilance, and attention, with the fact that, 
on an engine in full motion, you cannot hear 
a voice above the roar of wind and steam, 
and the clatter of iron,—have made them 
averse to conversation. The large clock at 
the station is at the time for starting— 
half-past eight p.m..—the carriage-doors are 
finally slammed to, a sudden silence per- 
vades the place, the guard blows his shrill 
whistle, Tom Jones answers it with a 
responsive shriek from the engine, and we 
start, slowly and gently from London, with 
our mail express train for Dover. The 
lights are just being extinguished at that 
strange-looking Tooley Street Church—union 
of the ecclesiastical and the gas-works order 
of architecture—as we emerge from the iron 
shelter of the station into the outer wind and 
darkness, Not yet into the darkness, for in 
front of us is a brilliant galaxy of red, green, 
and white lights, looking like a railway 
Vauxhall—a display of fireworks—an illu- 
mination—a féte in honour of our departure, 
or a large variegated orrery suspended in 
Further on, as we leave the discs 
and semaphores and outbuildings behind us, 
passing the tan-yards, and branching out on 
the network of rails into the country, about 
New-Cross, we appear to chase a solitary 


coloured lamp with lightning speed, and my | 
imagination pictures us running towards a | 
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surgery for a doctor, in a very energetic 
manner. I can allow my fancy full play in 
looking at these signs ; but to steady, patient 
Tom Jones, the driver, they are as the leaves 
of a book in which he often reads a lesson of 
life and death to himself and his heavy 
responsible charge—signal lessons of danger, 
caution, and safety. 

The roaring of the wind and the throbbing 
of the engine increase as our speed increases, 
until I—who am seated on the edge of the 
coke-tender, with my head above the skreen 
which protects the driver and stoker—be- 
come buffeted and deafened, and find it diffi- 
cult to keep my seat. The whole country 
lies under a thick veil of dark grey mist, and 
the black trees and hedges rush past, casting 
a momentary shade upon the vision. On 
either side the white telegraphic posts pass 
in rapid and regimental succession the whole 
way through the journey. The small frail 
stations seem to totter as they go by; and 
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(Conducted by 
and by the time the ovens have become 
nearly choked up with fresh coke, it has 
changed again to a dark rifle green. 

A shrill whistle is given and we enter our 
first tunnel. The roar and clatter are louder 
than ever, and the round-shouldered, thick- 
necked driver in front sits in holy calm with 
a halo of steamy glory round his head. The 
light seems to fail in streams on each side 
from the top of the arch; and when we 
emerge with another whistle into the open 
air, the sky spreads out suddenly before us 
like a fan. 

I cast a look back at our train and see a 
sheet of light stretching out on each side like 
a couple of wings, yellow asa field of ripened 
corn, and divided by black bars—the reflec- 
tion of the spaces between the carriages— 
falling as regularly as the oars of a state 
barge. I fancy in that limekiln-shaped 
shadow which is thrown across the light, and 
which runs up the chalk cliff as we go through 


we greet them with an additional roar, like| the deep cuttings, I trace the familiar out- 
a tiger howling for prey. When we rush! line of my friend the German Baron, who is 
through an arch we are covered for an in-| sleeping luxuriously in his warm carriage ; 
stant with a circle of fire, and we leave} while the thin, uneven line that darkens the 


behind us wreaths of light, white, curling 
smoke. I look forward, and I see a faint 
glimmer hovering round what my reason 
tells me must be the funnel of the engine, 


but what my imagination pictures as the real| the hateful sea. 
driver of the train, a stout, round-shouldered | steady Tom Jones, the driver, 


cliff on the other side must represent the 
form of the French banker, who is probably 
dreaming of the Crédit Mobilier, and for- 
getting, for a few moments, the memory of 
I turn to look again at 
and find 


individual, with a short, thick neck, andalow-|him wiping the steam off his glass, and 


crowned, broad-brimmed hat, like the stage 
coachman whom I remember in my youth. 
He sits up in front, as if upon a box, tooling 
with a quiet dignity worthy of a whip of the 
old school and the first water. 

We dart across the country—between high 
banks—through valleys of chalk and sand— 
past trees—past roadside houses lighted up 
with the fires of a November night—starting 
away from twinkling villages like a skittish 
horse, or rushing madly across the quiet 
street with a roar and a whirlwind. While 
Iam watching and speculating, steady Tom 
Jones and his mate, the stoker, have never 
moved from their posts, looking through 
their two large glasses in the skreen before 
them for the various signals. Before me is 
the shining brass, and steel, and iron of the 
engine, a tin teapot with a long narrow spout 
full of oil, a small bundle of cotton and wool, 
the stops and valves, a hand lamp with a red 
glass, and the partly opened doors of two 
glowing, evercraving ovens—the bowels of 
our steed—whose fiery hunger John Jones, 
the stoker, is constantly trying to satisty 
with coke. When the doors of these ovens 
are open it is useless to look at anything in 
front, for the eyes are blinded with the glare, 
and I, therefore, amuse myself by watching 
the chromatic effects of the light upon my 
garments as John Jones shovels in the coke 
from the tender behind me, My brown 
trousers turn green, and my reddish-brown 
tweed overcoat turns first a whitish drab, 


keeping his never-ceasing, vigilant look-out 
a-head. At all hours of the day and night 
he is ready to ride on the whirlwind and 
direct the storm ; to cast into the shade the 
performances of the genii of Arabian fables, 
and career through the air at the rate of a 
mile a minute with tons of animate and in- 
animate matter, for the very humble reward 
of from forty to fifty shillings a week. The 
unwavering faith of the public in Tom Jones 
is something more than wonderful. They do 
not know him—they do not require even to 
see his face; but the mother trusts him with 
her first-born, the children trust him with 
their father, the brother trusts him with his 
sister, the husband trusts him with bis wife, 
and, what is perhaps a greater mark of con- 
fidence, trusts him with himself; and they 
all believe that while they sleep he will 
watch—that fog and rain and sleet will not 
blind him—that fatigue and exposure will 
never cause him to close his eyes—that frost 
and snow will not benumb his faculties—that 
desperation, excitement, or mental disease 
will never shake the steady concentration of 
his thoughts and senses—and that where the 
swerving of a finger’s breadth, or the care- 
lessness of an instant, would send the whole 
precious freight to utter destruction, he will 
steer safely through all difficulties, and punc- 
tually deliver his charge at the appointed 
place at the appointed time. And the 
public confidence is worthily placed. As he 
stands there before me in the glare of the 
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coke oven, or the flickering light of the sta- 
tion in the middle of the night, carefully 
oiling the joints of his engine, he is the 
model of an honest, conscientious workman, 
dutiful, orderly, and regular. May his shadow 
never grow less, and his engine never grow 
rusty ! 

The increased force of the wind and fresh-| 
ness of the air denote an approach to the 
sea-coast, and in a few minutes we are before 
the coke ovens of Folkestone, which remind 
one more of South Staffordshire than of Kent. 
A run through the glowing tunnels, and | 
round the cliffs, carries us safely into Dover, 
where we part company with the Esquimaux 
German Baron, and where the French banker 
is given up unconditionally and shudderingly 
to his natural enemy the hatefulsea. I wish 
Tom Jones and his mate good-night, and I 
sink for a few hours into numerical insignifi- 
» cance as Number Two hundred and four, or 
something equally high, at the Lord Warden 
Hotel, trying in vain to sleep, with the roar- 
ing wind, the hissing steam, and the clatter- 
ing engine ringing in my ears. 

Punctually at eight next morning, I again 
take up my position by the side of Tom 
Jones, on the engine of the London express, 
The morning is fine and clear for November, 
the sea is breaking quietly over the sand and | 
stones upon the beach, and the sea-gulls are | 
flapping their long wings, and circling round 
the funnel of our engine, which does not look 
so like a stage-coach driver of the old school 
as it did in the night-mist: The round 
shoulders stand revealed in the morning 
light, as the brass, beehive-shaped manhole ; 
the broad-brimmed hat is nothing more 
than the overhanging scroll top of the engine 
chimney. We start out of the station, aloug 
the coast-curve, at a fair speed, and rush 
towards what appears at first sight to be two 
upright letter-box slips, cut at the base of the 
high, steep cliff, but which develope, as we 
draw nearer, into two, narrow, pointed 
arches, like the entrance to some old monas- 
tery, or cathedral. They are surely too 
narrow to admit the round, broad shoulders, 
and the low-crowned hat, and yet we are 
rushing towards them, reckless of conse- 
quences! Tom Jones did not appear un- 
steady last night, but now he increases the 
steam when he ought—or at least I think he 
ought—to apply the brakes, and John Jones 
seems equally careless, I see before me the 
prospect of being jammed up in the centre of 
a chalk-cliff, and dug out at the end of a few 
centuries, a petrified mass, like those hares 
which the newspapers tell us the woodman 
sometimes finds imbedded in the brave old 
oak, or the toad which the geologist discovers 
in one of the formations. It is useless for 
the cold mathematical fiction-crusher to ery 
“ Fudge,” and say that I knew very well we 
were making for an ordinary tunnel, tra- 
versed by some sixty trains aday. Let him 
put himself in my position, on the tender of 
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an engine, going at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, towards what appears to be a common 
rat-hole, at the foot of a hill, with certain 
strings issuing from its mouth, and he will 
find even his sluggish imagination stimulated. 
Destruction or safety, there is small time for 
reflection, In an instant we are at the 
portals of the cliff, which widen at our 
Seen and I involuntarily shrink as we 
plunge through them into the thick, black 
darkness, 

The roar increases, and the hissing is as if 
our way lay through Pandemonium, and 
over the prostrate bodies of a thousand 
serpent fiends. There is not a glimmering 
of light now, it being day, except when the 
white steamy smoke is beaten down upon us 
from the roof. I, who look out a-head, can 
at last discern a very small open church- 
door, and through it I can see the faint grey- 
blue outlines of the country. The doorway 
appears to be rapidly advancing towards us, 
increasing in size, and the country becomes - 
more distinct, looking like a bit of valley 
scenery, seen from some large old cathedral 
aisle. I have scarcely time to admire the 
setting of the picture formed by the sharp, 
well-defined outline of the arch, when, with a 
whistle, we find ourselves out of the tunnel 
amongst the sea-gulls and the hills. I now 
enter into the excitement of the whirlwind 
coach, which dashes with meon the topsof high 
level mountains, passes over iron bridges 
that answer the never-ceasing rushing noise, 
with a responsive roar, rushes down again 
into a deep valley with the sandy hills almost 
closing overhead; past groups of white- 
shirted labourers, looking like a flock of 
sheep; past pastures, in which the quiet, 
grazing cattle, grown wise in their genera- 
tion, allow us to rush by without displaying 
either fear or wonder. 

We now make for another cliff at increased 
speed, guiding our course towards a small, 
round, black, target mark at the base, about 
the size of a penny piece. As we draw 
nearer, it assumes the proportions and ap- 
pearance of the entrance to a gas-pipe. 
Although I admit that our success was very 
great in going through the cathedral aisle, 
still I cannot help thinking that the round 
shoulders are rather too venturesome in try- 
ing the passage of such a circumscribed 
tunnel. But the railway architect delights 
in aclose shave. He sends us round curves, 
and under bridges within a foot of the top 
and sides—perhaps a yard, but, as I look at 
it from my point of view, it seems about an 
inch. He sends us past walls, past stations, 
past houses, in the same spirit of economising 
space ; and although, by a strong effort of the 
mind, we arrive at the conclusion that it is 
all mathematically correct, still it is very 
difficult to convince the unreasoning senses of 
the fact, especially from the outside of an 
express engine. We near the mouth of the 
tunnel, which opens like the jaws of a whale 
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to receive us, and with a wild shriek of 
the steam whistle, we are again in utter 
darkness. Ido not feel my hat battered in, 
and I therefore conclude that the round 
shoulders have received no injury. I can 
= the imagination for performing any 
reak, while the body is careering through 
such a place. Where are we? Where are 
we hurrying to? Are we in a main sewer, | 
or a dark passage leading fathoms deep under | 
the sea? Is that rushing, hissing sound the | 
cry of the great waters as they pass us in | 
headlong fury on either side, full of strange | 
and novel life ; full of prickly star-fish, and 





dull-eyed, large-mouthed fishy monsters ; full 
of a wondrous net-work of animal vegetables, 
and vegetable animals; and do I, with a 
sense of suffocation, resign myself to the em- 
braces of the clasping polypi? Should I be 
astonished at a merman asking for tickets ? | 
Certainly not ; nor should I be astonished at 
seeing a lurid glare coming from half-opened 
iron doors across the darkness, and agonised, 
hard-featured, red-faced men, standing to 
ie a grim welcome to the awful realms 
ol ——- 

I look out a-head, against the whirlwind, 
and in the far distance I see a small light 
yellow disk, the termination of the tunnel, 
which appears like a full moon resting on the 
waters. As we advance, the sides of the 
tunnel glisten with a faint light, and [ appear 
to be flying through a gigantic telescope. 

The scene changes again, and the yellow 
circle at the end becomes as the reflected 
disk of the large microscope at the Poly- 
technic. Two specks pass across the circle, 
like the insects in a drop of water ; they are 
railway labourers crossing the mouth of the 
tunnel, The disk becomes larger, and the 
outlines of country are seen through the 
blue mist. They increase in distinctness, and 
the colours fill themselves in, one by one, 
until the whole stands revealed as a perfect 
landscape, into the midst of which we are 
suddenly shot, as if from the mouth of a 
cannon. 

On we go, out of the sun-light into the 
mist, and again out of the mist into the sun- 
light ; past undulating parks, rich with the 
red-brown trees of autumn ; past quiet pools 
and churches in among the hills; past soli- 
tary signal-men, and side stations, where 
weary engines rest from their labours ; past 
hurrying down-trains with a crash and a 
whirl ; and at last through arches, in amongst 
the crowd of trains, each making for the 
London terminus. Then come the churches 
and chimneys, the line of docks and houses, 
the market-gardens, the tan-yards, and on 
the line, the signal-houses, the coloured sema- 
phore arms, extended like the variegated sails 
of a windmill; the men waving red and 
green flags, as if in honour of our approach ; 
the other men, standing motionless, with 
projecting arms, like raw recruits under 
exercise, or a mesmeric patient in a state of 


catalepsy ; the disks hanging like enormous 
pairs of spectacles across bare poles; the 
ringing of bells, the crowd of people, the final 
whistle of the engine, and grinding screech 
of the train. 

My trip has been short, but it has shown 
me something of the organisation of a rail- 
way ; and the order, regularity, care, vigi- 
lance, and subordinate habits of the officials, 
When our evening train in future is ten 
minutes late at the Claypool Station, and 
Mrs, Contributor hinted that the dinner 
is again getting cold, I shall not write an 
indignant letter to the Times, but I shall say 
to her in my blandest tones, “ Better late 
than never, my dear. I might have been 
punctual to a minute; but as there was 
danger on the line, I am sure’ you would 
rather have the mutton spoiled, than have 
me brought up the lane on a stretcher, with 
my lever watch beaten several inches deep 
into my ribs, and my usually handsome 
countenance in such a state that it would 
frighten the baby.” 





THE SUN-HORSE. 


We often make a great blunder when, 
snatching up an old fairy-tale book, hap- 
hazard, we fancy we can revive those plea- 
sant days of our childhood, in which we 
thought that the absence of a supernatural 
godmother was a serious defect in modern 
christenings ; that a gentleman’s second wife 
was sure to persecute the progeny of the 
first, who were (or was) always pretty, and 
equally sure to bring into the family an ugly 
brat—the result of a former marriage on her 
own part—whom she spoiled and petted, less. 
from motives of affection, than from a desire 
to spite all the rest ; that where there were 
three or seven children in a household, the 
youngest was invariably the shrewdest of the 
lot; and that no great and glorious end could 
be obtained without overthrowing three suc- 
cessive obstacles, each more formidable than 
the obstacle preceding. 

It is not to a vigorous freshness of imagina- 
tion, but toa total absence of critical com- 
parison, that the delight with which a child 
will wade through a thick monotonous book 
of fairy-tales is to be attributed. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, neither the 
imagination that creates the tale, nor the 
imagination that is appealed to, is of a very 
lofty kind. Ordinary fairy-land, far from 
displaying a wide field for the capricious 
sports of the fancy, is under laws of the 
strictest and most fettering kind. As the 
ancient Egyptian sculptors were obliged, 
under pain of death, perpetually to execute 
the same figure of a man, without being in 
the slightest degree influenced by the indivi- 
dual peculiarity of the person intended to be 
represented, or rather symbolised, so do the 
concoctions of fairy-tales all over Europe and 
Asia seem compelled to follow certain normal 
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types, very limited in number, the essentials | 


of which must never be departed from. If, 


for instance, the tale-teller wishes to make | 


the services rendered by certain grateful 
animals, in return for the preservation of 


their lives, the subject of his fiction, he may | 
indeed vary the description of animal, and | 


make use of a cat where another prose bard 


has preferred a salmon ; but throughout all! 


tales on this subject, the preservation must 
be effected in the same way, and in the same 
way must the grateful service be rendered. 
The uniformity, indeed, seems too prevalent 
to be accounted for by tradition; for the 
same story, repeated without essential modi- 
fication, will frequently be found among 
peoples of whom there is no proof that they 
ever intercommunicated with each other. 
Hence a theory has been maintained, to the 
effect that, by some inherent law of the 
human mind, the same combination of inci- 
dents is framed by independent nations, 
without any borrowing at all. 

Whatever was the origin of the staple 
fairy-tales—whether they were invented by 
some one nation, and then diffused by ap- 
pointed missionaries over the rest of the 
habitable world, or whether they sprang up 
spontaneously and simultaneously in various 
localities, as so many fungi of the human 
brain—certain it is, that he who has mastered 
about a Score of these fictions will find the 
fairy-reading for the rest of his life, however 
serviceable for antiquarian purposes, the most 
decided failure, as a source of amusement, 
that the imagination could conceive. Whether 
the personages have been clad in the rude 
attire of German peasants, by some for- 
gotten author of Marchen, or whether they 
have been handsomely provided with court- 
dresses by the Countess d’Anois (we beg 
pardon—* D’Aulnoy,” Mr. Planché), they re- 
main, for the most part, the same personages 
still, and they do the same things. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, comes some one particular 
story, that stands out from the rest, as, for 
instance, the renowned Countess’s Rameau 
d’Or; and this is the choice bit of citron 
that the searcher for fanciful delights must 
accept as an equivalent for huge mouthfuls 
of exceedingly insipid cake. 

Now, such a bit of citron, we flatter our- 
selves, we discovered the other day, while 
turning over a heap of Sclavonic tales, and 
finding ourselves bored to death by the 
constant reappearance of Northern, Arabian, 
French, and German friends, who, because 
they gave Bohemian names to their articles 
of clothing, would fain pass themselves upon 
us as something new and surprising. The 
morceau in question is entitled The Sun- 
horse. It makes its appearance as a product 
of the Slovacks, and we are indebted for its 
preservation to the learned J. Rimavski, 
with whose name all our readers are, of 
course, perfectly familiar. 

It appears, on the authority of this Slovack 
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story, that there was once a country so pecu- 
liarly situated that the sun never shone upon - 
it at all. “ What was the cause of this effect, 
or rather say the cause of this defect,” is not 
explained ; but we are consoled by the 
information that the absence of the sun was, 
in some measure, compensated by the king’s 
possession of a certain horse, with a bright 
star in his forehead, that sparkled in every 
direction with a light equal to that of day. 
That the people might enjoy the benefit of 
this inestimable treasure, the time of the 
horse was occupied with a perpetual tour 
from one end of the land to the other. 
Whatever nook or corner he approached was 
immediately illumined, but it grew dark as 
soon as he had left it, so that the good folks 
had but a spasmodic sort of day-light after 
all. Let us hope that the national pursuits 
were in accordance with this singular order 
of things; that the people did not read very 
bulky volumes, or cast up very long sums, or 
visit very large crystal palaces ; but that they 
had the wisdom to catch opportunity by the 
forelock with all rapidity as often as it pre- 
sented itself, and as speedily to let it go 
again, 

Let us resume. Once upon a time the 
horse was missing, and great was the terror 
spread over the land. The spasmodic system 
of labour was brought to a stand-still, and no 
work was done by anybody. Revolutionary 
meetings were held, but they led to no imme- 
diate result, for as nobody could see anything, 
there could be no show of hands. However, 
they served to alarm the king, who at last 
adopted the only course that seemed con- 
ducive to practical utility. Accompanied by 
a picked body of retainers, he set out to 
search for the horse. 

After he had reached the boundary of his 
kingdom, riding through pitchy darkness all 
the way, he came to the sunlit part of the 
globe, which was at first rather foggy, but 
brightened as he proceeded. Nothing, how- 
ever, was to be seen but a thick wood that 
extended in all directions. For miles did the 
king travel, but still there was the wood, 
and only the wood. So tired did he get of 
looking at trunks and leaves, that he almost 
regretted his own country where he could 
see nothing whatever. 

At last, in the thick of this wearisome 
wood, he found a miserable cottage, and, 
opening the door, perceived a middle-aged 
man absorbed in the perusal of a huge volume 
that lay open before him ; but not so utterly 
absorbed as to prevent him thus volubly 
addressing the king, as soon as the latter had 
saluted him with a bow: 

“I’m reading about you. You are looking 
for the Sun-horse, It’s no use ; you'll never 
find him ; but trust to me, and I will. Go 
home as fast as you can, and take your fol- 
lowers with you, with the exception of one 
man, whom you will leave with me.” 

“Oh, wisest %f the human race,” grandi- 
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loquently began the ki * i i i rill a3 
ene thes glee king great, indeed, in repeating the same story of peril and 
“TI don’t want any reward,” replied the in this aor dee fe cae ee 
inhabitant of the hut, somewhat peevishly. sup ly the def iene =a —_ 
“T only want you to go home, and leave me maak about the acuin land che o a 
to get through this job as well as I can.” fi Fascias &, ti tamale Gn tated oe. 
roug! ; ar modifying it, as to make tl i 
On this hint, the king departed with a “tha Soestel ber tloes 
i y acess declare that she ex d her hus 
bow, which the sage—as we shall h ss noeer teothickeal 
, g é enceforth (who had gone out t rv i 
call him—did not return, being re-ab e ki he semen enaind oak 
in his big book, from which he did ke re the eS ier ae ieee 
ae re neta wl ser} princess, that she expected hers 
At day-break on the morrow he set out | kingdom) oa the cai ae ae | — 
with his single attendant, and rode strai t| By way allan the tine, ® la boo 
through six successive kingdoms At ‘the | ek well ‘te state thot the d ch 
royal palace in the seventh kingdom he| unde ak val af thoes Gonna 
3 nder the joint rule of th 
wl gwen ; gd j e of three muscular 
stopp om one to the joy of the attendant, | a ge — that the hard-featured young 
“ There lives the present owner of the Sun-| of the ia vom atta tee ae 
— : Bn have the kindness just to wait | many anette. ee ee 
ere while I turn myself int ird,| T i 
eran te alee a green bird, a _ adventures of the sage with the first 
“Very good,” said the attendant | waylaid th ma and killed <—. aaa 
Accordingly the sage effected the ‘on aos Sie, Gales hae 
e proposed on successive evening , rtai 
transformation, flew up to the desig i i he narival of the third 
balcony, and tapped sialheds the oe ee eee the arrival of the third 
= beak. It was opened by a young, hard-| revives oh Fe ene 
eatured woman, royally attired - on a i i 
“O, what a tiie bird !” exclaimed the| bridg er ch: og ied the tinal 
hard-featured fair one ; “and what a pity my | his item br oon i fi e aa 
husband is not at home to it! Bu tke onhead: Whee 
see it! Butno!one of envy, and h <clai “Ww 
matter, he will be back in the evening, w cient Wat oe cae 
: > be g, when | rascal has snatched a victim from ny 
\ : roy 
a ede wn his survey of a third part of | vengeance i Po 
= . ‘ S Q n ri is 
_ Never was pet animal honoured with so Aieoed ch i . al at 
circumstantial an ejaculation. 1A fi b S coma aakienel antan 
I “Out upon the nasty thing!” yelled juan aastaarieken on 
1ideous old woman, “strangle it «This wi on da a ee 
let me do it for you.” And, without farther | és sheep Goth voael oe t 7k ‘ae 
ado, she made a sudden rush at th ‘ i oY leat wea Gane aoe 
er, ne green | on for ever, this way. Suppose we turn our- 
me Bip err dam uman shape, quietly — into two wheels, and roll ourselves 
_And here, critical reader, you experience a | is i a  taasal ts Gees eke 
a: Granted that you were a nearer oe pe ree 
ird in a room with the window ED, é “ Nothi ‘ i 
that somebody wanted to catch aa” = table” real 7 bo pend "hie = 
would rather fly out of the aforesaid window | cntingty | Salt as soe 
; aw esaid window | accordingly they walk soci 
with the aid of your good wings, tl | RP ag Rg phen peo me: 
Mg Bil el gs, than go | together, to the top of a steep hill, whence 
stairs on your two clumsy |having accomplished ion 
ion ana ee ur y | ¢ accomplished the transformation 
a conceive why thisjagreed u they i 
method was not adopted by the Te | agai ise tds uns akon 
re © sa e \@ é y f i i 
think we can find a alata in soon ee fairly deol hn z mane kingly 
the old lady, which was Stri iously | “ha! there's an en 
riga,—ob ’ sly “ “@” P : 
related to the Greek word onplyt Signifying >| the a on ‘ ine bi aie l ‘l oe 
screech-owl,—since, certainly a man wou i! “Not’ at all,”" aiiel’ the ies 
oar a better chance of pT chen a ittle Guat ae ai us ec — 
ird, if a screech-owl was the pursuing| brok amyl © araggg RE sa shag pty | 
Sa eee ar en pursuing | broken my little finger. However, I have @ 
. } ease, you may e 
the above narrative stetens Seadtedtia se ane in ae tt a pm 
for hideous old woman, provided that on |e be yhlne atime ame on 
a satisfy yourself that a screech-owl oan] out the ot! — ee ae 
the probable mother e rd-featured | i i 
ssalriedies of three hard-featured | eee: ’ replied the sage; “only you 
Of Three hard-featured young ladies |e 2 go Up ae : 
Yes ; because precisely the same adventure “so long me soy mY eae 
occurred with two other princesses, reside ilen ake’ Perf some gi. see ore pad 
in the same castle. Wer do Sen dion the T° the a “ee Yr ee aoe 
Societe ] the | ey change emselves into two 
P on of the Bohemian chronicler | flames ; and began raging at each other in a 
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THE SUN-HORSE, 


most frightful way. That the contest did! corded in the third book of Virgil’s immortal 


not come to any decisive result may easily be. 
surmised, since the faculty of burning up! 
another flame is just the faculty a flame does | 
not possess, Luckily, a beggar happened to 
pass that way, whereupon the white flame) 
cried out : 

“ Pour a little water on the red flame, and| 
I'll give you a penny.” 

“No, no,” cried the other. “Pour a little! 
water on the white flame, and I’ll give you a 
ducat.” 

The beggar, who wisely preferred a ducat 
to a penny, extinguished the white flame— 
thus bringing the dynasty of the three kings 
completely to an end, The sage resumed his 
original shape, swung himself on the Sun- 
horse, flung a ducat to the beggar, and rode 
off at full gallop. 

The scene that occurred in the palace after 
the events above recorded was affecting 
enough. The walls were at once hung with 
black cloth ; the three widows bewailed aloud 
the loss of their three royal husbands; and 
the old lady, who seemed more in anger than 
in sorrow, stalked through the rooms, mut- 
tering, clenching her fist, and stamping her 
foot—all which gestures are utterly at vari- 
ance with the hypothesis that slie was a 
screech-owl, Suddenly she stopped; a flash 


of her eye seemed to indicate the occurrence 
of a bright thought; a stamp of the foot, 
harder than those which had preceded it, 


denoted revived energy. The three daugh- 
ters stared in the midst of their tears, and 
asked her what she was going to do? By 
way of answer she calmly seated herself on 
the poker, clasped the three young widows 
in her arms, and off they all sailed through 
the open air. 

In the meanwhile the sage and his attend- 
ant had been travelling through a desert 
country with nothing to eat, and getting so 
exceedingly hungry that they almost longed 
to cut a steak from the Sun-horse. At last 
they came to an apple-tree laden with the 
most tempting fruit, which the ravenous 
attendant desired to taste. “Stop!” ex- 
claimed the sage, drawing his sword and 
cutting into the apple tree, from which blood 
copiously flowed. “That is the old lady’s 


epic. 

When the adventurous pair had proceeded 
beyond the limits of old Striga’s domain, a 
new difficulty arose from quite another 
quarter. A little man, coming nobody knew 
whence, crept under the horse, and touched 
his nose with a bridle which he held in his 
hand. A tumble of the sage from his steed, 
and the instant departure of the latter with 
the small man upon his back, was the imme- 
diate consequence of this operation. The 
attendant was not a little astonished at this 
sudden change of fortune ; but the sage, shak- 
ing himself, quietly declared that it was no 
more than he had expected. 

New devices were now requisite for the 
recovery of the Sun-horse. Assuming the 
form of a travelling countryman, the sage 
followed the little man, and offered his ser- 
vices as a groom. Tie offer was accepted, 
and the sage, who went home with the little 
man, had the privilege of grooming the Sun- 
horse every day, though, much to his annoy- 
ance, he saw no chance of running away with 
him. Had the little man, who was a potent 
magician, been in his right senses, he would 
have detected the real character of his groom ; 
but, poor fellow, he was so completely head- 
over-ears in love with a certain princess, who 
lived in a castle situated on the top of a 
poplar tree which grew out of the midst of the 
sea, that he could think of nothing else, and 
even had a notion of employing his disguised 
enemy as an agent in his hitherto unpros- 
perous love-match. The thought soon re- 
sulted in action ; and the sage, now habited 
as a merchant, was despatched in a boat to 
the foot of the poplar tree, with the hint, 
that if he brought back the princess he should 
be richly rewarded, but that, if he failed in 
the attempt, his punishment would be severe. 

Arrived at the foot of the poplar tree, the 
sage had recourse to the same stratagem that 
was employed by the Phcenicians for the 
abduction of Io, as narrated in the Clio of 
Herodotus, He tempted the princess down 
into the boat by offering sundry articles of 
finery for sale, and then put off for the shore. 
At iirst, when she perceived that she had 
been tricked into the power of the little 











eldest daughter planted by her mother, on| magician, she began to utter loud lamenta- 
purpose to work our destruction, and if you| tions ; but, in the course of conversation, she 
had eaten one of the apples you would have|soon found that the pretended merchant 
been a dead man.” A fountain and a rose|shared with her a feeling of intense hatred 
tree likewise offered their temptations—less | for her adorer, and before they reached the 
potent we should imagine, considering the|shore, an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
appetite of the tempted party—and were! was concluded between them. 

similarly wounded by the sword of the sage,| Highly delighted was the little magician 
who explained that they were the second and | at the arrival of the princess, and so com- 
third daughters of the terrible oid dame. | pletely was he besotted, when she feigned to 
We purposely cut this part of the narrative| return his affections, that he immediately 
as short as we can, for trees, that bleed} began to tell her all hig secrets—one of which 





when they are cut, are among the commonest 
common-places of fairy lore—to say nothing 
of the wound inflicted upon poor Polydore 
by the hand of the picus Eneas, as re- 





is the most curious thing in the whole story. 
He told her that in a wood hard by, there 
was a large tree—that at the foot of the tree 
| there was a stag—that inside the stag there 
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was a duck—that inside the duck was a golden | find me a bed, but cannot break through 
egg—and that inside the golden egg was his|the rules of his house so far as to give me 
(the magician’s) entire strength. All this| any supper. It is too late. 

information was given to the princess, under}; Lighting a small lanthorn he leads the 
the most solemn promise of secresy, and| way across a stone-paved yard, and open- 


therefore, says the satirical Sclavonic chroni-| ing one leaf of the folding-doors of a 





cler, she communicated it to the sage, whose | 
course of action was now prompt enough. 
He went to the wood, he found the tree, he 
shot the deer, he extricated the duck, he ex- | 
tracted the egg, all in proper House-that- 
Jack-built order, and by sucking the egg} 
terminated the power of the little magician. | 
The princess was set at liberty; the Sun-horse 
was taken home to his proper country, much 
to the delight of the inhabitants ; and the 
king offered the sage half his kingdom as a} 
reward. But, the sage slapped his hand on 
his heart, in the most heroic fashion, and | 
saying that he preferred his little hut and | 
his big book to all the kingdoms in the world, | 
stalked out of the court in a high state of 
complacency. 

So, if our readers want to fit a moral to 
this Slovack rigmarole, they may, if they 
please, take the good old maxim, “ Virtue is 
its own reward.” 





FAIR-TIME AT LEIPSIC. 


“Have you a lodging for the night, friend ?” 
enquires a kind voice near me, speaking to my 
very thoughts. 

“No. Iam a stranger in Leipsic.” 

(House of call.) | 
| 


“ And your herberg ?” 
“T know nothing of it.” 


stable at its upper end, inducts me at 
once into the interior. It also is paved 
with stones, is small, and is_ nearly 
choked up with five or six bedsteads. The 
vater points to one which happily is as yet 
untenanted, and says, “Now, make laste, 
will you? I can’t stop here all night.” Before 


| have time to scramble into bed we are 


already in darkness, and no sooner is the door 
closed than my bed-fellows, who seemed all 
fast asleep a moment before, open a rattling 
fire of enquiries as to my parentage, birth- 
place, trade, and general condition ; and having 
satisfied all this amiable questioning we fall 
asleep. 

We turn our waking eyes upon a misera- 
ble glimmering which finds its way through 
the wooden bars of our stable-door ; but it 
tells us of morning, of life, and of hope, and 
we rise with a bound, and are as brisk as 
bees in our summary toilet. With a dry crust 
of bread and a cup of coffee, we are fortified 
for our morning’s work. I have a letter of 
introduction upon Herr Herzlich of the 
Briihl, at the sign of the Golden Horn, 
between the White Lamb and the Brass 
Candlestick. 

Every house in Leipsic has its sign, and 
the numbers run uninterruptedly through 
the whole city, as in most German towns, 80 











The enquirer is a little man with a thin| that the Clown’s old joke of “Number One, 
face, and a voice which might be disagreeable, | London,” if applied to them, would be no 


were it not mellowed by good nature. He) joke at all. I leave the gloomy precints of 
tells me, then, that he is a jewel-case maker, | little churchyard, and descending a slight in- 
and has no doubt that I shall find a ready | cline over a pebbly, irregular pavement, with 
shelter in the herberg of his trade till the! scarcely a sign of footpath, arrive at the lower 
morning, if I am willing to accept of it. It is|end of the Briihl. ‘There is a murmur of 
in the little churchyard. In spite of this! business about the place, for this is the first 
ominous direction I shake the good man/ week of the Easter Fair, but there are none 
heartily by the hand, and, although I lose! of those common sounds usually associated 
him in the darkness and confusion of the rail-| with the name to English ears. No braying 
way-station, cling mentally to the little of trumpets, clashing of symbols, or hourse 
churchyard as a passport to peace and rest.| groaning of gongs; no roaring through 
I don’t know how it is that I escape inter-| broad-mouthed horns, smacking of canvas, or 
rogation by the police, but once out of the | pattering of incompetent rifles. All these 
turmoil of the crowd, I find myself wander-| vulgar noises belonging to a fair, are 
ing by a deep ditch, and the shadowy outline| banished out of the gates of the city : which 
of a high wall, seeking in vain amid the driz-| is itself deeply occupied with sober, earnest 
zling mist for one of the gates of the city.| trading. 

When almost hopeless of success, a welcome| Leipsic has the privilege of holding three 
voice enquires my destination ; and, under the| markets in the year. The first, because the 
guidance of a worthy Saxon, I find myself in| most important, is called the Ostermesse, or 
Kleine Kirche Hof at last. There is the her-| Easter Fair, and commences on Jubilee Sun- 
berg in question, but with no light — day after Easter, It continues for three 
welcoming aspect — for it is already ten, weeks, and is the great cloth market of the 
o'clock, and its guests are all in bed. Drip- year. The second begins on the Sunday after 
ping with rain, and with a rueful aspect, I| St. Michael, and is called Michialismesse. It is 
prefer my request for a lodging. The “vater”| the great book fair, is also of three weeks’ 
looks dubiously at me out of the corner of duration, and dates, as does the Easter Fair, 
one eye, till having inspected my passport, from the end of the twelfth century. The 
he brightens up a little, and thinks he can! New Year’s Fair commences on the First of 
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January, and was established in fourteen! boxes at night, they readily become con- 


hundred and fifty-eight. Curiously enough 


verted into shops in the daytime, by a falling 


the real business of the fair is negotiated in | flap in front, which in some cases is adjusted 
the week preceding its actual proclamation ;| so as to perform the part of a counter. These 


it is, then, that the great sales between 
manufacturers and merchants, and their busy 
agents from all parts of the continent, are 
effected, while the three weeks of the actual 
fair are taken up in minor transactions, No 
sooner is the freedom of the fair proclaimed 
than the hubbub begins ; the booths, already 
planted in their allotted spaces—every inch 
of which must be paid for—are found to be 
choked up with stock of every descrip- 
tion, from very distant countries: while every 
town and village, within a wide radius, finds 
itself represented by both wares and cus- 
tomers. 

It is not, however, all freedom even at 
fair time. The guild laws of the different 
trades, exclusive and jealous as they are, are 
enforced with the utmost severity. Jews, in 
general, and certain trades in particular,— 
shoemakers, for example,—are not allowed 
the same privileges as the rest; for their 
liberty to sell is restricted to a shorter period, 
and woe to the ambitious or unhappy jour- 
neyman who shall manufacture, or expose for 
sale, any article of his trade, either on his own 
account or for others, if they be not acknow- 
ledged as masters by the Guild. Every such 
article will be seized by the public officers, 
deposited in the Rathhaus, and severe punish- 
ment—in the shape of fines—inflicted on 
the offender. The last week of the Fair is 
called the pay-week ; the Thursday*and Fri- 
day in this week being severally pay and as- 
signation days. The traffic at the Easter 
Fair, before the establishment of railways, 
was estimated at forty millions of dollars, but 
since, 7~ their means, increased facilities of 
transit between Leipsic and the two capitals 
—Berlin and Dresden—have been afforded, 
it has risen to seventy millions of dollars, or 
ten millions, five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 

In the meantime, here we are in the Briihl, 
a street important enough, no doubt, so far as 
its inhabitants and traffic are concerned, but 
neither beautiful nor picturesque. The 
houses are high and flat, and, from a pecu- 
liarity of build about their tops, seem to leer 
at you with one eye. Softly over the pebbles! 
and mind you don’t tread on the pigeons. 
They are the only creatures in Leipsic that 
enjoy uncontrolled freedom. They wriggle 
about the streets without fear of molestation; 
they sit in rows upon the tops of houses ; 
they whirl in little clouds above our heads ; 
they outnumber, at a moderate estimate, the 
whole human population of the city, and are 
as sacred as the Apis or the Brahmin bull. 
As we proceed along the Briihl, the evidences 
of the unrestricted traffic become more per- 
ceptible. Square sheds of a dingy black hue 
line one side of the way, and are made in 


such a manner, that from being mere closed! 


booths form the outer depositories of the 
merchandise of the fair, and are generally 
filled with small and inexpensive articles, 
The real riches accumulated in Leipsic during 
these periods, are stowed in the massive old 
houses; floor above floor being filied with 
them, till they jam up the very roof, and in 
their plenitude flow out into the street. The 
booths, where not private property, are 
articles of profitable speculation with the 
master builders of the city. They are of 
planed deal painted, and are neatly enough 
made, They are easily stowed away in 
ordinary times, and, when required, are 
readily erected, being simply clammed 
together with huge hooks and eyes. 

We have not proceeded half-way down 
the Briihl, when we are accosted by a veri- 
table child of Israel, who in tolerably gocd 
English, requests our custom. Will we buy 
some of those unexceptionable slippers? In 
spite of my cap and blouse, it is evident that 
I bear some national peculiarity about me at 
once readable to the on eyes of the Jew; 
and upon this point, I remember that my 
friend Alcibiade, of Argenteuil, jeweller, once 
expressed himself to me thus: “You may 
always distinguish an Englishman,” said he, 
“by two things; his trousers and his gait. 
The first never fit him, and he always walks 
as if he was an hour behind time.” 

We are at the sign of the Golden Horn, 
Its very door-way is blocked up for the 
moment by an enormous bale of goods, 
puffy, and covered with cabalistic characters. 
When we at length enter the outer gate of 
the house, we find ourselves in a small court- 

ard paved with stone and open to the sky, 
but now choked with boxes and packages, 
piled one upon the other in such confusion, 
that they appear to have been rained from 
above, rather than brought by vulgar 
trucks and human hands. Herr Herzlich, 
whose house this is, resides on the third 
floor. As we ascend the winding stair to 
his apartments, we perceive that the building 
occupies the four sides of the courtyard, and 
that on the third floor a wooden gallery is 
suspended along one side, and serves as a 
means of connection between the upper 
portions of the house. Queerly-shaped 
bundles, and even loose goods, occupy every 
available corner ; and as we look down from 
the gallery into a deep window on the oppo- 
site side, we perceive a portly moustachoed 
gentleman busily counting and arranging 
piles of Prussian bank-notes, while heaps of 
golden coin, apparently Dutch ducats, or 
French louis d’or, are built up in a golden 
barricade before him. We pause before the 
door of Herr Herzlich, master goldsmith and 
house-owner, and prepare to deliver our 
letter of introduction. They are trying 
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moments, these first self-presentations ; but 
Herr Herzlich is a true-hearted old Saxon, 
who raises his black velvet skullcap with one 
hand, as I announce myself, while with the 
other he lowers his silver spectacles from his 
forehead on to his nose. Then, with all sort 
of comforting words, as to my future pro- 
spects in Leipsic, he sends me forth rejoicing. 
Once more in the open street, we pass up 
the crowded way into the market-place. A 
succession of wooden booths lines the road; 
and many of the houses have an overhanging 
floor resting on sturdy posts, which makes 
the footpath a rude colonnade, Here are 
iled rolls and bales of cloth, while the 
ths are crammed with a heterogeneous 
collection of articles of use and ornament 
diversified beyond description. A strange 
knot of gentlemen arrests our attention for a 
moment. They are clad in long gowns of 
black serge, and wear highly-polished boots 
reaching to the knee. Some have low- 
crowned hats, others a kind of semi-furred 
turban, but they all have jet black hair 
arranged in innumerable wiry ringlets, even 
to their beards, They are Polish Jews, and 


trade chiefly in pearls, garnets, turquoise, and 
a peculiar sort of ill-cut and discoloured rose- 
diamonds, 

The market-place is scarcely passable for 
the crowd, and the wooden booths are so 
thickly-studded over its whole space, as to 
allow of only a narrow footway between 


them. Here, we see pipes and walking- 
sticks, enough not only for the present, but 
for generations unborn. Traversing the 
ground by slow degrees, we bend towards 
the Dresden gate, and come upon the country 
people, all handkerchief and waistcoat, who 
line the path with their little stores of toys, 
of eggs, butter, and little pats of goats’-milk 
cheese. Here, is a farmer who has straggled 
all the way from Altenburg. He wears a 
queer round-crowned hat, with the rim 
turned up at the back ; a jacket with large 
— outside,a sort of trunk hose, and black 

ots reaching to the knee. A little beyond 
him, is a band of musicians with wind instru- 
ments, in the full costume of the Berg- 
leute, or mountaineers of Freiberg. With 
their jackets of black stuff, trimmed with 
velvet of the same hue, and edged at the 
bottom with little square lappets, their dark 
leggings and brimless hats, they look like 
a party of Grindoff the miller’s men in 
mourning. 

As we approach the gates, the stalls and 
wares dwindle into insignificance, until they 
disappear altogether ; and so we pass out of 
the city to the picturesque promenades which 
surround it. Afar off we hear the booming 
and occasional squeal of the real fair. It is 
not without its drollery, and, if not equal to 


a word to say for itself on the point of 
decency. It is, however, but child’s play 
after all, and abounds with toys and games, 
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from a halfpenny whistle to an electric 
machine. Leipsic is now in its waking hours; 
but a short time hence her fitful three weeks’ 
fever will have passed away, and, weary with 
excitement, or as some say, plethoric with 
her gorge of profits, she will sink into a soul- 
less lethargy. Her streets will become de- 
serted, and echo to solitary footsteps; and 
whole rows of houses, with their lately teem- 
ing shops, will be black and tenantless, and 
barred and locked in grim security. The 
students will shine among the quiet citi- 
zens; the pigeons will flap their wings in 
idleness, and coo in melancholy tones as they 
totter about the streets ; and the last itine- 
rant player (on the flageolet, of course) will 
have sounded his last farewell note to the 
slumbering city. 


GEORGE LEVISON; OR, THE 
SCHOOLFELLOWS. 


Tne noisy sparrows in our clematis 

Talk'd about rain ; a quiet summer dusk 
Shadowing the little lawn and garden-ground 
Which part us from the village street below. 
One pale pure star—one altar newly lit, 
Amidst the carbuncle and beryl burn’d 

Of twilight’s vast cathedral ; but the clouds 
Were gravely gathering, and a fitful breeze 
Flurried the foliage that till now had droop’d 
A picture, steadfast on the fading sky, 

And wafted, showering from their golden boss, 
The petals of the white-rose overblown, 


Our wall being low upon the inner side, 

A great ypite-rosebush stoops across, to note, 
Up to the churchyard-gate, down to the brook, 
And lifted fields beyond with grove and hedge, 
The doings of the village, all day long; 

From when the labourers trudging to their toil 
With sickle, scythe, or spade, hear outpost cocks 
Whistle a quaint refrain from farm to farm, 
Until the hour of shadow and repose, 

When footsteps cease, and every taper’s quench’d, 
Children that pass to school, or home again, 
One with an arm about another’s neck, 

Point to the fragrant treasure, clustering rich, 
And for a dropping rosebud pay a smile. 


The sun was down; the loyal garden-blooms 
Shut all their dreaming colours ; and a Flower 
Was closing like the rest, a Flower of Flowers. 
That herald star which look’d across the world 
Found nothing prettier than our little child 
Saying his evening prayer at mother’s knee, 
The white skirt folding on the naked feet, 

Too tender for rough ways, his eyes at rest 

On his mother’s face, a window into heaven. 
Kiss’d now, and settled in his cot, he’s pleased 
With murmuring song, until the large lids droop 
And do not rise, and slumber’s regular breath 
Divides the soft round mouth. So Annie’s boy 
And mine was put asleep. I heard her foot 


| Stir overhead. There would be time to-night, 


Before the rain, to loiter half-an-hour 


; ; | As fi to th lars d th d, 
Old Bartelmy in noise and rude humour, has | St Recetas nteieniieeh ota 


And hear the corncrakes through the meadowy vale, 
And watch the childhood of the virgin moon 

Over a ruddy sunset’s marge of cloud 

Sinking its crescent. Sweetheart of my life! 


















































































































Green be those downs and dells above the sea, 
Smooth-green for ever, by the plough unhurt, 
Nor overdrifted by their neighbouring sands, 
Where first I saw you! first since long ago, 
When we were children at an inland place 
And play’d together. I had often thought, 

I wonder should I know that pleasant child ? 
Hardly, I doubt. 1 knew her the first glimpse ; 
E’en while the flexile curvature of hat 

Kept all her face in shadow to the chin. 

And when a breeze to which the harebells danced 
Lifted the sun a moment to her eyes, 

The ray of recognition flew to mine 

Through all the dignity of womanhood. 

Like dear old friends we were, yet wondrous new 3 
The others chatted, she and I not much; 

Hearing her ribbon whirring in the wind 

(No doubting hopes nor whimsies born as yet) 
Was pure felicity, like his who sleeps 

Within a sense cf some unknown good-fortune, 
True, or of dreamland, undetermined which ; 

My spirit buoyant as the gulls that swept 

That line of cliff above the summer surge, 
Smooth-wing’d and snowy in the blue of air. 
Since, what vicissitude! We read the past 
Bound in a volume, catch the story up 

At any leaf we choose, and much forget 

How every blind to-morrow was evolved, 

How each oracular sentence shaped itself 

For after comprehension. 


Even so, 
This twilight of last summer, it befell ; 
My wife and boy up-stairs, I leaning grave 
Against the window; when through favourite paths, 
My memory, as if sauntering in a wood, 
Took sober joy : an evening which itself 
Returns distinctly, Troops of dancing moths 
Brush’d the dry grass ; I heard, as if from far, 
The children playing in the village street, 
And saw the widow, our good neighbour, light 
Her candle, sealing up the mail. At six, 
Announced by cheerful octaves of a horn, 
A pair of winking wheels shake the white rose. 
And just at tea-time, with the day’s work done— 
A link of the year’s order, lest we lose 
In floating tangle every thread of life— 
Appears in happy hour the lottery-bag ; 
Which, with its punctual “ Times,” may bring us word 
From Annie’s house ; or some one by the Thames, 
The smoky friendly Thames, who thinks of us; 
Or sultry Ganges, or Saint Lawrence chill, 
Or from the soil of kangaroos and gold, 
Magnetic metal! Thus to the four winds 
One’s ancient comrades scatter through the world, 
Where’s Georgy now, I thought, our dread, our pride, 
George Levison, the sultan of the school ? 
With Greek and Latin at those fingers’ ends 
That sway’d the winning oar and bat; a prince 
In pocket-money and accoutrement ; 
A Cribb in fist, a Cicero in tongue ; 
Already victor, when his eye should deign 
To fix on any summit of success, 
For, in his haughty careless way, he’d hint— 
*T’ve got to push my fortune, by-and-by.’ 
How we all worshipp’d Georgy Levison ! 
But when I went to college he was gone, 
They said to travel, and he took away 
Mentor conjoin’d with Crichton from my hopes,— 
No trifling blank. George had done little there, 
But could—what could he not? And now, 
perhaps, 
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Some city, in the strangers’ burial-ground, 
Some desert sand, or hollow under sea, 
Hides him without an epitaph, So men 
Slip under, fit to shape the world anew; 
And leave their trace—in schoolboy memories, 


Then I went thinking how much changed I am 
Since those old schoo!-times, not so far away, 
Yet now like pre-existence. Can that house, 
Those fields and trees, be extant anywhere ? 
Have not all vanish’d, place, and time, and men? 
Or with a journey could I find them all, 

And myself with them, as I used to be ? 

Sore was my battle after quitting these. 

No one thing fell as plann’d for; sorrows came 
And sat beside me; years of toil went round ; 
And victory’s self was pale and garlandless, 
Fog rested on my heart ; till softly blew 

The wind that clear’d it, ’Twas a simple turn 
Of life,—a miracle of heavenly love, 

For which, thank God ! 


When Annie call'd me up, 
We both bent silent, looking at our boy; 
Kiss’d unaware (as angels, may be, kiss 
Good mortals) on the smoothly rounded cheek, 
Turn’d from the window, —where a fringe of leaves, 
With outlines melting in the darkening blue, 
Waver'd and peep’d and whisper’d. Would she walk 
Not yet a little were those clouds to steop 
With freshness to the garden and the field. 
I waited by our open door; while bats 
Flew silently, and musk geranium-leaves 
Were fragrant in the twilight that had quench’d 
Or tamed the dazzling scarlet of their blooms. 
Peace, as of heaven itself, possess’'d my heart. 
A footstep, not the light step of my wife, 
Disturb’d it; and, with slacker pace, a man 
Came up beside the porch. Accosting whom, 
And answering to my name: “I fear,” he said, 
* You'll hardly recollect me ; though indeed 
We were at school together on a time, 
Do you forget old Georgy Levison ?” 


He in the red arm-chair ; I not far off, 
Excited, laughing, waiting for his face: 
The first flash of the candles told me all : 
Or, if not all, enough, and more. Those eyes, 
When they look’d up at last, were his indeed, 
Though mesh’d in ugly threads as with a snare ; 
And, while his mouth preserved the imperious curve, 
Evasion, vacillation, discontent, 
Droop'd on the handsome features like a fog, 
His hair hung prematurely grey and thin ; 
From thread-bare sleeves the wither’d tremulous hands 
Protruded. Why paint every touch of blight? 


Tea came. He hurried into ceaseless chat ; 
Glanced at the ways of many foreign towns ; 
Knew all those great men, landmarks of the time, 
And set their worths punctiliously ; brought back 
Our careless years ; paid Annie compliments 
To spare ; admired the pattern of the cups 5 
Lauded the cream,—our dairy’s, was it not? 

A country life was pleasant, certainly, 

If one could be content to settle down 5 

And yet the city had advantages. 

He trusted, shortly, underneath his roof 

To practise hospitality in turn. 

But first to catch the roof,eh? Ha, ha, ha! 
That was a business topic he'd discuss 

With his old friend by-and-by——— 
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For me, I long’d 
To hide my face and groan; yet look’d at him ; 
Opposing pain to grief, presence to thought. 


Later, when wine came in, and we two sat 
The dreary hours together, how he talk’d! 
His schemes of life, his schemes of work and wealth, 
Intentions and inventions, plots aud plans, 
Travels and triumphs, failures, golden hopes, 
He was a young man still—had just begun 
To see his way. I knew what he could do 
If once he tried in earnest. He'd return 
To Law, next term but one; meanwhile complete 
His great work, “ The Philosophy of Life, 
Or, Man’s Relation to the Universe,” 
The matter lying ready to his hand, 
Forty subscribers more, two guineas each, 
Would make it safe to publish, All this time 
He fill’d his glass and emptied, and his tongue 
Went thick and stammering. When the wine came in 
I saw the glistering eye; an eager hand 
Made the decanter chatter on the glass 
Like ague. He grew maudlin drunk at last ; 
Shed tears, and moan’d he was a ruin’d man, 
Body and soul ; then cursed his enemies 
By name and promised punishment ; made vaunt 
Of genius, learning; caught my hand again,— 
Did I forget my friend—my dear old friend ? 
Had I acoat to spare? He had no coat 
But this one on his back ; not one shirt—see ! 
?T was all a nightmare; all plain wretched truth. 
And how to play physician? Where’s the strength 
Repairs a slow sclf-ruin from without ? 
The fall’n must climb innumerable steps, 
With humbleness, and diligence, and pain. 
How help him to the first of all that steep ? 


Midnight was past. I had proposed to find 
A lodging near us; for, to say the truth, 
I could not bid my wife, for such a guest, 
In such a plight, prepare the little room 
Call’d “ Emma’s” since my sister first was here. 
Then with a sudden mustering up of wits, 
And e’en a touch of his old self, that quick 
Melted my heart anew, he signified 
His bed was waiting, he would say good-night, 
And begyz’d me not to stir, he knew his road, 
But arm in arm I brought him up the street, 
Among the rainpools, and the pattering drops 
Drumming upon our canopy ; where few 
Or none were out of doors; and once or twice 
Some casement from an upper story shed 
Penurious lamplight. 


Tediously we kept 
The morning meal in vain expectancy. 
Our box of clothes came back ; the people said 
He paid without a word, and went his way,— 
They knew not whither. He return’d no more. 
He now is dead. 


Months changed about, or ere 
The sudden frost of that unhappy guest 
Rose from our life,—which, like our village, keeps 
The tranquil centre of a cultured vale, 
Guarded with hills, but open to the sun, 
And every star successive, east or west, 
That glorifies the circle of the year. 
A grave, secluded life, but kindly fill’d 
With natural influences; neither void 
Of strength and gladness from profounder springs, 
And since, at many a meditative hour 
By day or night, or with memorial flash, 





I see the ghost of Georgy Levison ; 

A shifting phantom,—now with boyhood’s face 
And merry curls; now haggard and forlorn, 
As when the candles came into the room. 


One sells his soul; another squanders it ; 
The first buys up the world, the second starves. 
Poor George was loser palpably enough,— 
Supernal Wisdom only knows how much. 


A PIECE OF WORK. 


Some months ago we were, in this journal, 
laughing at a gentleman who is very much 
in earnest over the establishment in Great 
Britain of what is known abroad by some 
nations, and even accredited by one or two 
governments, as the Movement Cure.* So 
many twists of such a finger, such and such 
turns of the right or left leg, to a certain 
extent, take the place of so many drachms of 
such a tincture, powder, bolus, or electuary. 
We were amused—not at the notion of a 
movement cure, but at the ludicrous minute- 
ness with which all the movements of the 
body were defined for use, in prescriptions to 
be carefully compounded by the gymnast on 
the patient’s person. The general notion of 
a movement cure is to our taste. Stir, is the 
best word in many a recipe. Housekeeper, 
be careful not to leave off stirring till the pot 
is taken from the fire. Guest, keep the bottle 
moving while it lasts. Politician, keep the 
movement up, while your cause has a spark 
of life in it. Man, if you have any good 
matter on hand, move in that matter. To turn 
seriously from a light thought to an earnest 
one, we know in whom it is that we are said 
“to live and move, and have our being,”—to 
live and move. 

Is there a better human remedy against 
obstructions and dead-locks—spiritual, intel- 
lectual, or bodily—than to keep moving? A 
little well-sustained activity of movement 
will enable us to distance trouble on the road 
of life, and overtake content. We used to be 
told at school, by Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
that Care sits behind the man who rides on 
horseback ; the staff of the pedestrian she 
fears as the rod by which she has been ten 
thousand times corrected. What is the want 
of the age, but progress—forward movement ? 
What is a man’s worldly gain, if not advance- 
ment—stepping on? What do we say of a 
legislator, who starts an idea with which he 
hopes to benefit the nation? He rises to 
move something. When a bank smashes, we 
say it stops. When a friend is in difficulty, 
we say he is at a stand-still, Our very street- 
boys tell us that a hopeless matter is No Go. 

For all the ill of life we recommend, then, 
some form of a movement cure. Monsieur 
Ling, the Swedish Movement doctor, whose 
disciple in our land is Dr. Roth, prescribes 
accordingly, a great variety of movements, 
which are to be made by us and for us. He 


* See volume xii. page 191. 
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looks upon running, leaping, climbing, row- 
ing, cricket, as a French cook might look upon 
raw beef. He has his own system of fricasseed 
exercise ; or, not to abate anything of the 
honour due to his superior profession, he 
measures it out into mixtures, Recipe :—six 
revolutions of the little finger, two cracks of 
the great toe, one swing forward of the righ 
leg, and six kneads or pinches in the back, 
for a dose, to be taken night and morning. We 
know very well what Mr. Burchell would 
have said to that, and he would have said 
well ; for, it certainly is Fudge. 

But, like the cold water cure, it is on the 
whole, a very wholesome whim. It is an ill 
whim that blows nobody good, and such a 
whim as this, blows good to more than its 
projectors. Stagnant water stinks, The 
running stream gathers no filth. The rolling 


stone gathers no moss ; that is to say, none | 


of the vegetable rust which shows that it is 
rotting at the surface. 
We applaud, therefore, the movement cure 
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| where all the available hygienic and medical means, 
according to the present state of science, should be 
used, and the education of the children continued as 
far as their weakly state permits; when healthy, these 
children might be sent to the union or charity school. 
| The curable adult disabled paupers suffering from 
| chronic affections should be also visited, for the sake 

| of cure or improvement. 
| The expenses for the cure of such panpers would 
; not be much more than the expenses in the work- 
| house, where such paupers are frequently kept for 
years in consequence of their having been neglected 
|at a time when their health could have been restored. 
**In order to prevent the increase of the number 
|of disabled paupers, it is most important that the 
| health of the healthy inmates should be kept up to 
| the highest standard, for which purpose the masters 
|and matrons of workhouses, as well as all school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, should have an elemen- 
tary, popular, and practical knowledge of the injurious 
and beneficial influences affecting health. This sani- 
tary knowledge should be imparted to the children, 
whose bodily faculties should be developed simul- 
| taneously with their mental faculties. 
| This sanitary knowledge should form a part of 


_ somone | 


as an idea ; and, for the support of some ideas | the instruction in the training-schools of schoolmasters 
yet more serviceable to society, let us ap-| and schoolmistresses, of whom we cannot expect that 
plaud also Dr. Roth, its propagator in Great ' they should bestow more care on the preservation of 











Britain. 

We are not quite sure whether the London 
College of Physicians would not denounce) 
this one of their brethren as a quack. We do 
not. We define a quack to be a man who) 
trades upon the false pretence that he can 
benefit the health of the community. Such a| 
man may be justified by all the colleges on| 
earth in ordering us every day of our lives, | 
the blister repeated, a draught every four 
hours, and the pills to be taken at bed-time. | 
For his blister, his draughts, and his pills ; if 
they sap the foundations of life—as in the 
hands of many a practitioner they do—we 
denounce him as a quack. Dr. Roth 
has some wholesome notions, and he makes} 
it the whole business of his life to urge 
them indefatigably. He writes about exer- 
cise to the presidents of the Poor Law 
Board, and of the Board of Health. He 
says, A number of adult disabled persons 
are kept, year after year, in workhouses or 
charitable institutions, and very little or 
nothing is done to improve or cure their 
chronic ailments. A number of constitu- 
tionally weak infants and children are in the 
workhouses, who could be cured or con- 
siderably improved, That is most true. 
Nearly one-half—at any rate, two in five—of 
the inmates of workhouses, are now looked 
upon as permanently unfit for active duty in 
the world. That costs life, and it costs 
money to ratepayers. Why in the world, do! 
you sit down content with such a state of| 
things? Dr. Roth asks us. We tell, in his| 
own words, quoted from a tract four pages| 
long, the very sensible suggestion to which 
such considerations lead him : 


* All constitutionally weak children of several pa- | 


| the health of their pupils so long as they are entirely 
ignorant on the subject ; the preservation of individual 
health depends upon the parents and schoolmasters, 
but not on the medical man who enters on his duties, 
in the great majority of cases, only after those of the 
educator have been neglected. 

“The importance of a large garden or play-ground, 
as an indispensable part of a workhouse, has been 
sufficiently advocated and proved by the condition of 
those schools and workhouses which are not sufficiently 
provided in this respect. 

“The kitchen fire in workhouses and charitable 
institutions can, by the aid of hot water or steam, 
provide the necessary warmth in the various apart- 
ments, and sufficient warm water or steam for baths, 
which are most important in preserving health, in cut- 
ting short many diseases at the beginning, or in curing 
them when developed. 

“It is most important not only to diminish the 
amount of ill-health at present existing among our 
poor population, but we must prevent, as far as it 
depends upon ourselves, all the causes artificially pro- 
ducing disease and deteriorating the general health; 
the number of inmates of our workhouses would thus 
considerably decrease, and a diminution of poor’s-rate 
would go hand-in-hand with the improved health of 
the paupers.” 


Dr. Roth is great »!so on baths, and has 
contrived a most ingenious “ Russian bath” 
for the more perfect purification of the 
public. Ablution and exercise are his two 
main ideas. Wash and work would suit him 
for a motto. It should be the motto of all 
healthy folks who take health by the fore- 
lock, and retain their grip upon that fugitive. 
We often see the lady to whom “No Irish 
need apply,” advertising for a servant who, 
among sundry other good qualities, is to be 
thoroughly clean and active. Thoroughly 
clean and active! What more can she be? 
There is no virtue on earth that man or maid 
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rishes should be brought into an Union Sanatorium, | does not possess who is in every respect— | 
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in limb, and heart, and brain—active and 
clean. 

But we go back to the activity—to our 
active doctor's upholding of rational gym- 
nastics, and to his denunciation of that system 
of child-crippling usual in schools, where, as 
he quotes from Horace Mann, “ the child who 
stands most like a post, is most approved ; 
nay, he is rebuked if he does not stand like a 
post. A head that does not turn to the right 
or left, an eye that lies moveless in the socket, 
hands hanging motionless at the side, and 


feet immoveable as those of a statue, are the | 


points of excellence, while the child is echoing 
the senseless table of A, B, C.” 
And now, let us be just to “ Ling’s system.” 


A part of it, consisting of “Free Exercises,” | 
needing no apparatus, might really be used in | 


England, more especially in connection with 
those unwholesome forcing pits known as se- 
minaries for young ladies. On their account 
we should be very glad to do our part towards 
bringing Swedish gymnastics into fashion. 
Herr Béllcher (we have not the most distant 
idea who Bollcher is), we find quoted in 
our doctor’s pamphlets ; and he says to the 
Germans what we have said often enough— 
no, not yet often enough—to the English. 
We suppose Bdllcher to be a doctor at some 
German Ratignal Gymnasium. “ We will not 
inquire,” he says, “how a child has been 


brought up to its sixth year with regard to! 
food, clothing, dwelling, and exercise; but'| 


we will assume that it has been treated ra- 


tionally, and is sent at that age as a healthy | 


child to the public school. Now the childish 
play ceases ; instead of the exercise and games 
which had been strengthening the body, the 
school is substituted in all its earnestness and 
rigour for six hours a day. School is not a 
place where labour is united with play, and 
application with pleasure, but one for labour 
and application only. When boys, however, 
return from school they are usually permitted 


to exercise themselves freely, and to find for| 


themselves opportunities of making their 
bodies strong, flexible, and healthy ; but this 
is not the case with girls; they must bear 
themselves from infancy with the strictest 
propriety, and their out-of-school hours are 
therefore employed in sitting occupations, 
such as reading, writing, and sewing. The 
only recreation permitted them is playing 
with toys, which neither rouses the mind nor 
exercises the body. As girls become older, 
the requirements of the school become greater; 
lessons to be done at home diminish their 
leisure time perhaps by two hours. If the 
irl is to be introduced into the world in her 
ourteenth year as a well-endowed young 
lady, she must begin at least in her tenth 
_ to play the piano and to learn French. 
us the lessons are spread over two hours 
more, and the mind is daily occupied for ten 
hours, while nothing is done for the body. 
“Can we, then, wonder that in the fair sex 
of the present day, especially in large towns, 
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| among the middle and higher claases, ailments 
of the muscular and nervous system, deficient 
development of the bones, and consequently 
curvatures of the spine, glandular and scro- 
\fulous diseases, green sickness, cardialgia, 
fainting fits, and irregularities occur so fre- 
quently? No one who does not wilfully shut 
his eyes can fail to see the evil of the prevail- 
ing fashion of female education.” 

Dr. Roth does not stop here. He is not 
content with stating evils and deploring 
them. He has stirred up a litcle company of 
ladies to work actively for its suppression. 
To him we owe the recent birth of a Ladies’ 
Association for the Diffusion of Sanitary 
Knowledge, and Promotion of Physical 
Education. One lady has given the use of 
a house at Brighton as a contribution to the 
cause. That honse and a room at Dr. Roth’s 
‘in London are at present “Institutions in 
which schoolmistresses and pupil-teachers, 
/belonging to any schools for the working 
| classes, can attend, gratuitously, a course of 
| theoretical and practical instruction in all 
| subjects relating to the preservation of health, 
| including the principles of systematic bodily 
training, in order that they may impart these 
| branches of knowledge to their pupils.” By 
|these means it is designed that schoolgirls, 
| the future wives and mothers of the working 
| classes, shall obtain information which is now 
possessed by very few. Classes are also to 
be formed for private governesses and other 
ladies, who would not wish to receive gratui- 
tous instruction. Special attention is to be 
paid to instruction in the management of 
infants and children, as being one of the most 
important duties of women, and one, which 
the great mortality among infants proves 
|that she performs (often through no 
(fault of her own) very imperfectly. In 
order to make this part of the instruction 
thoroughly practical, it is proposed that some 
orphan infants be reared in the institutions ; 
schoolmistresses will thus have an opportu- 
nity of gaining a thoroughly practical know- 
ledge of all matters relating to the preservation 
of infantile health ; and, through them, this 
knowledge will be imparted to the working 
classes, who have at present little opportunity 
for gaining it, except from dearly-bought 
experience, or from books, which, in many 
cases, they have neither inclination nor 
means to purchase, nor intelligence to com- 
prehend. Nursery-maids will be admitted 
to this part of the instruction; and the 
association hopes thus to supply nursery- 
maids to whom infants may be safely 
entrusted. 

This association desires also to be service- 
able by causing to be compiled and published 
interesting, simple, and practically-written 
tracts on all subjects relating to the preser- 
| vation of health—such as ventilation, exer- 
| cise, bathing, clothing, food, cooking, manage- 
ment of infants and children, &c. Ladies 
will thus be enabled, during their visitation 
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of the poor, to bring the influence of tract 
literature to bear upon the physical condition 
of those visited, as well as upon their} 
spiritual condition, which, pre-eminently im- 
portant though it is, certainly ought not to 
be the only subject of the tracts distributed. 

Such an idea was urged, ten years ago, | 
upon the medical profession through its 
journals by another writer, who supported | 
his cause by the issue of two tracts upon 
health for cottage circulation—one upon | 
Health, one upon Interrupted Health and 
Sick-room Duties. The tracts were freely 
used, but the idea on which they were based, | 
although approved, was not adopted. As we | 
set some store by a general notion of the| 
value of a good supply of sanitary tracts, we | 
will, in further commendation of this part of 
Dr. Roth’s subject to the attention of the 
public, cite the suggestions made in vain by 
another son of Galen to his brethren, through 
the Medical Gazette of May the nineteenth, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. It was, 
proposed : 





One. That a society be formed for the diffusion of 
sanitary tracts—Two. That the chief object of the | 
society be to issue tracts which may be purchased by | 
the clergy of the Christian communities, and circulated | 
by them among their poor parishioners, together with, | 
and in the same manner as, the religious tracts which 
they are accustomed to distribute. And that, in order 
to secure this object, the tracts be written in a broad 
Christian spirit, and be kept free from all theology.— 
Three. That the society consist exclusively of medical 
men. That membership be constituted by the annual 
payment of ten shillings, and that the members receive 
back, in a proportionate supply of tracts, the whole 
amount of their subscriptions,—Four. That members 
subscribing a sovereign, have a double vote in the affairs 
of the society ; but that no individual shall have more 
votes than two.—F ive. That the correspondence of the 
society be transacted by an honorary secretary, and 
that its funds be in the hands of an editing committee; 
the committee to consist of three members, resident in | 
London, and elected by vote of the whole society. — | 
Six. That no member of the society receive any remu- 
neration for services performed, and that its officers be 
reimbursed only for their actual outlay.—Seven. That 
there be published annually one tract for every ten 
pounds subscribed to the society, and that all profit 
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said, of grafting sanitary teachings upon 
the existing system of religious tracts, was, 
that in no other way could they obtain so 
readily, a wide and authoritative distribution 
among those who need them most, The 
necessity of avoiding all points open to dis- 
sent, was obvious enough; cleanliness, at 
all events, he said, ought to be common 
among Christians. Ten shillings he thought 
better than a pound as a subscription, be- 
cause half-sovereigns can better be afforded 
by members of an underpaid profession, and 
the greater the number of Tract distribu- 
tors, the more equally, of course, would the 
publication be diffused. The doctors did 
nothing—though it is not too late for them to 
take some scheme like this in hand; now let 
us see what Dr. Roth can produce out of the 
exertion of the ladies. A fine thing is a 
woman with a will. There are women with 
wills to be found up and down the world. 
If any of them have any of their determi- 
nation to bring to the aid of the Ladies’ 
Association, before mentioned, let them 
address the lady who is secretary thereof, 
and resides at the house of the Associa- 
tion, number Seventeen, Egremont Place, 
Brighton. 

Furthermore, may it be permitted that we 
write unto you, schoolmasters, and that we 
write unto you, parents, earnestly begging 
you to help those who shall come after us 
to make a wholesome piece of work for the 
promotion of the public health in about the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty ? 
Give the next generation men who know 
what lungs and livers are, who understand 
their duty to their skins, and can overlook 
with the mind’s eye the process of digestion 
in their stomachs. If there be any sort of 
machinery that a man ought to know some- 
thing about, it is that on which he rides up 
and down in the world, from the day of his 


| first long-clothes in the cradle, to the day of 


his last long-clothes in the darkened room. 
Here we are all riding about pell-mell, on 
those engines of ours, so delicate and com- 
plex in their structure, so wonderfully 
adjusted to bear wear and tear, so amazingly 








remaining after payment of expenses, and setting by a| durable, fine as their structure is. But we 
moderate reserve'fund, be devoted to the purpose of| contrive to knock them up too soon by reck- 
diminishing the selling price of publications issued—| less stoking, by ignorant shuttings off of 
Eight. That the editing committee accept or decline | steam, by insufficient feeding, by the utmost 
any tracts voluntarily forwarded to them ; and accord-| earelessness in running off the line. Is it 
ing to their discretion, request assistance from those | not worth while to have some intelligent 


a 88] ” > ~ ‘ = | . . . 
members of the profession, whose pens are of acknow | perception of the nature of the machine we 
ledged value, and who are zealous enough to write 


s Asie ete im ; ; 
gratuitously for the public good.—Nine. That all other | are directing or using every minate of our 


‘ 3 1 i : a : 
business of the Society be transacted by general vote; | lives? Let any man walk in a graveyard, 


the votes being communicated to the secretary through | read the ages on the tombstones, and ask his 
the post. And that each member be furnished annu- | heart what all the graves of infants mean ? 
ally with a printed report of the proceedings of the | Why the young fathers lie among the old men 
previous year. there, and mothers perish while the little 
| ones are yet crying for milk? ‘The men and 

Here, then, was a projector casting on | women of a future generation, if they are to 
the waters bread, which we find after many| know how, under artificial circumstances, 
days, without any trace of so much as a they are to live natural lives, need some dis- 


nibble thereupon. The advantage, he! tinct knowledge of the structure of their 
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bodies, and of those physical wants of their|now been published by the Board. Dr. 
system which they absolutely must supply,| Hodgson has, moreover, applied his con- 
if they would live vigorous lives and long | summate talents asa teacher, to the spread 
ones. They must know better than to let} of this sort of instruction. That gentleman’s 
their children’s lives fall and be broken by a|lectures in Edinburgh during the three 
carelessness really more gross than that of|winters, marked quite an era in the spread of 
servants who break plates and dishes. Les-|physiological knowledge. In our schools it 


sons upon the nature and requirements of is a novelty ; but for the last six years it has 





the human body should be given in all 
common schools. Man, in a state of nature, 
needs not to establish and prolong life by dis- 
cussing how he lives ; but man living in civi- 
lised society, exposed to twenty thousand 
circumstances that divert attention from the 
natural and healthy instincts of the flesh, 
must use the same wit that has produced 
another atmosphere of life, in ascertaining— 
as he can with ease—how to bring it into har- 
mony with all his physical requirements. 
The preservation of robust health should not 
be, and is not, inconsistent with enjoyment of 
the most refined happiness that civilisation 
brings. 

It is a pressing want of civilisation, then, 
that a correct knowledge of the leading 
truths of physiology should be communicated 
in all schools. This truth has been partly 
recognised by government in England and 
America, but it is not yet recognised fairly 
by the public anywhere. Mr. George Combe 
of Edinburgh contributed a paper on the sub- 
ject to the recent Conference of the National 
Association for Social Science. He was not 
himself able to be present at Birmingham ; 
but the paper, printed for private use, and 
for convenience of reading, was to be read 
for him by a friend in the educational section. 
His friend began, when he was stopped, first, 
by an objection that the paper was in print. 
That difficulty was got over; but it was then 
suppressed upon the ground that it was out 
of place, since physiology had nothing to do 
with education. And so the section did not 
hear what Mr. George Combe had to say. 
The paper has been since published; we 
have read it, and are disposed to second 
heartily all its suggestions. Mr. Combe does 
not want children to be taught as if they 
were in training for the medical profession. 
His desire is, that they should know enough 
to understand clearly how our bodies are 
affected by our daily habits, what is apt to 
produce healthy or unhealthy action in each 
vital organ—how to economise the force of 
the machine they are for ever working, and 
to hinder it, under all sorts of social accidents, 

- from getting out of gear. 

We have said that the wisdom of this pro- 
position has been partly recognised by govern- 
ment. The Committee of Council for Edu- 
cation in England and the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland are co-operating with 
the Board of Trade in the introduction of 
physiology into schools, and it should interest 
all teachers to know that nine beautifully 
executed diagrams, illustrative of such a 
course of study in our common schools, have 





| 


been emphatically recognised by the legisla- 
‘ture of Massachusetts. 
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I was a stranger among some eight or nine 
hundred pitiless schoolfellows: a country 
bumpkin amid the sharp lads of that focus of 
sharp school practice, Christ’s Hospital. More- 
over, the natural wateriness of eyes that 
had so lately bade adieu to all familiar objects 
was increased by a cold in the head, and’ my 

|misery was not alleviated by a short allow- 
‘ance of halfpence to expend in the one 
|licensed shop, which is supposed to contain 
all the objects of a Blue-coat boy’s desire. 
Then I felt ridiculous in petticoats, and 
the thick regulation shoes which form part 
of that graceful costume, hurt my ankles; and 
my heels were swollen with chilblains. The 
lump of gingerbread, which I stood gnawing, 
was plentifully bedewed with my tears, and 
sometimes choked me, between the descent of 
a morsel, and the ascent of a sob. 

“Don’t waste your time telling me of your 
rules and regulations,” said a quick, flat, irri- 
table voice at the gate. “I want mee nephew, 
and ” Looking up, I beheld that awful 
functionary, the porter,stretching out onearm, 
with solemn indignation, to bar the way 
(but vainly) against the little wiry figure that 
coolly ducked under it with a quick, springy 
step, her black silk bag hanging by steel 
chains, and her baggy umbrella firmly clasped 
by the handle. She paused, looked round, 
and defied the porter with a withering look 
and the end of her sentence : ——“ And Ill 
find him!” 

Her search did not take long; her quick eye 
soon picked me out, and she exclaimed : “I de- 
clare that poor, starved little fellow with the 
red head, is the image of ——” She interrupted 
herself again, pounced upon me, asked my 
name, and patted my damp red head 
with a diminutive hand, ‘nearly lost 
in a large brown glove, the finger ends of 
which dangled vacantly about. “ Yes—of 
mee poor Ellen! Sure I’d know you 
anywhere to be her son! Did you ever 
hear tell of your mother’s aunt Honoria, 
from Ireland? Well, I am aunt Honoria. 
Ah! Iniver thought I’d live to see a grand- 
nephew of mine in yellow stockings and a 
petticoat. Bless ye, mee poor child! What 
are ye crying for ?” 

The tone in which she spoke was a sort of 
flat singing. Her utterance was so rapid that 
her words would have jostled each other out 
of all order, except for her habit of stopping 
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short now and then, to give them time to 
arrange themselves in their proper places. 
But the kindliness of her “Bless you!” no 
description could convey. It was a gleam of 
the pure gold that streaked the granite tex- 
ture of her character. 

The effect my aunt Honoria made upon my 
juvenile nerves, was rather startling. I was 
not an heroic youth ; so I sobbed out some- 
thing about being cold, and was immediately 
swept intothe shop by my rapid relative ; 
who, to warm me, bought me a peg-top and 
four-penny worth of marbles, the contempla- 
tion of which treasures suspended my sobs, 
a brought consolation to my wretched little 

eart. 

A few well-put queries, soon revealed to 
her the state of my afiairs, and she whisked 
off to startle the matron of number Nine 
ward (to which I belonged), from her after- 
noon a I slowly followed—my progress 
impeded by a broken chilblain—and found 
the restless spirit of my aunt already domi- 
neering over the slow and saturnine presi- 
dentess of the ward. The moment I appeared, 
she pounced upon me, drew off my yellow 
stocking with astonishing gentleness, and, 
regarding it with infinite disgust, requested 
a little warm water, winding up with : 

“Be quick, will you, please? and I'll set 
him to rights in no time.” 

Then, out of the black bag, came a little 
box of ointment, and a neat roll of linen rag, 
and I soon felt a delightful sense of relief and 
comfort. Finally, the stocking was drawn on 
again. 

“Have you pen and ink here, my good 
woman ?” 

Slowly, as if against her will, the matron 
roduced writing materials ; and, again, the 
lack bag opened to receive the roll and the 

ointment, and to give forth a large card ; on 


not long to wait before being conducted 
to my aunt’s lodging. I found it a charm- 
ing place to visit, in spite of perpetual 
injunctions not to touch what did not belong 
to me without leave. There were such’ 
drawers full of what may most correctly be 
termed odds and ends! Old watches, and 
cases, and by-gone apparatus for every de- 
scription of needle-work ; and faded, moon- 
shiny, old miniatures, shadowing forth fea- 
tures too aristocratic to seem at home ina 
humble third-floor front, in Hanbury Terrace, 
New Road. Queer scraps of china, transparent 
and cracked ; fragments of plate, forks, and 
spoons, cleaned down to a thin and weakly 
condition ; duskily-bound albums from which 
the gilding was worn away, filled with scratchy 
sketches and incomprehensible conundrums. 
Then, there was a collection of books in 
school-room binding, scribbled over the fly- 
leaves with school-room caricatures, and the 
oft-repeated name of “Cornelius M‘Mur- 
rough, his book,” in graceful, illegible 
writing. 

“ Mee poor brother’s hand, mee dear,” aunt 
Honoria would say, “ Ah! such a man, mee 
dear. None of your prosing, pondering, cold- 
blooded calculators ; but full of love, and life, 
and enjoyment. How could he be expected 
to be always thinking of the money? No 
wonder his grasping creditors got the better 

(01 him.” O’Donnybrook, of the Daily Dis- 
| seminator, told me, in after-life, that the 
|M‘Murrough was the most jovial, disrepu- 
table, and generally intoxicated member of 
their staff. 

Aunt Honoria would talk by the hour, on 
this exalted theme, as she sat at a mysterious 

}and complicated work-frame which always 
| stood in the window next the fire-place. It 
| was fringed all round with little bags of 
every possible hue and texture, out of which, 


which my aunt Honoria wrote in big cha-|she snatched at intervals, contradictory mor- 
racters, with broad black down-strokes, “ Per | sels of floss-silk, worsted, Berlin wool, braid, 
Paddington Omnibus—to be left at shoe-| hooks and eyes, twist, tape, twine, rags, ends 





maker’s shop, corner New Road.” To this 
she attached a string: 

“There,” she said, handing it to me. 
“ Hang that round your neck on Wednesday 
next: it will bea red-letter day—a holiday, 

ou know. Call the omnibus from the gate 

ere. Make the conductor look at your card, 
and then you will be sure to go all right. 
You must learn to take care of yourself, 
mee poor child, and the sooner the better. 
Now, God bless you! I cannot stop another 
minute.” 

Again the finger-ends waved over my head; 
a rapid and energetic kiss shut up one ot my 
eyes, and the other beheld my aunt stepping 
away daintily through the damp yard; past 
the grim porter, to whom she seemed to 
jerk out some defiant words as she went by. 

hen she vanished through the gate out into 
the whirl and rush of Newgate Street. 

On the following Wednesday, the omnibus 
duly deposited me at the shoemaker’s. LI had 


of ribbon, beads, buttons, bugles, and. every 
material that the wildest emergency of 
needle-work could demand. 

Questions were dangerous at number Five, 
Hanbury ‘Terrace. I therefore still remain 
ignorant oi the precise destination of those 
acres of embroidery, tapesiry, and tambour, 
which I have watched from time to time in 

rogress in that trame. But mature reason 
inclines me to believe—as I never saw any of 
the fruits of her labour, either worn by herself, 
| or displayed on her sofas or chairs—that my 
'aunt’s performances were exchanged for a 
consideration which enabled her to exercise 
\a sort of highway and hedge-hunting hos- 
| pitality towards youthful waifs and strays, 
| cast out by fortune on the ocean of London. 
|She was an admirable story-teller; and 
|often have I and a certain little co- 





| visitor, sat listening entranced to her records 


of the M‘Murroughs, the remarkably pugna- 


cious, rackety race of which we were scions, ' 
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Their principal employment, according to 
her traditions, when they were not breaking 
the heads of their foes, the O’Haggertys, 
was hunting the wild deer; and, when both 
these excitements palled, they were hurl- 
ing bars, and running foot-races, or shouting 
loud choruses to war-songs over their cups. 
No doubt, therefore, perpetual motion was 
Miss Honoria M‘Murrough’s special patri- 
mony ; for which, in these degenerate days, 
the embroidery-frame and a succession of 
incapables in the shape of what Mrs. Crump, 
the landlady of Number Five, called “ gurls,” 
offered the only legitimate excitants, 

These historic evenings did not pass with- 
out a cloud. I frequently hazarded a dis- 
belief in her stories, that drew down the vials 
of her wrath on the unhappy red head which 
had originally attracted her favourable notice. 
My observations were imbued with what 
she termed a six-and-eightpenny spirit, “very 
unlike mee poor brother. It was he, sure, 
who could tell all the old stories, and sing the 
old songs. If you were not such a quare 
little fellow, always wanting to know the use | 
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| that instrument at any theatre which would 
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listener to the thrilling traditions of the 
ancient M‘Murroughs. 

My aunt was never communicative, and 
snapt up all attempts at cross-examination 
with silencing abruptness. But I found out 
| that Mary Lyle’s father (an ex-companion of 
the ever-deplored and gifted Cornelius, and 
| “Many and many’s the scrape mee poor bro- 
ther has been led into by that scanp”), after 
many years’ oscillation—scrambling all-fours 
|along the path of life, as Aunt Honoria ex- 
| pressed it—had at length succumbed to re- 
| peated fits of delirium-tremens. His helpless 
| daughter, whose career had hitherto been that 
of general servant to her father, was left un- 
disputed possessor of «un ancient violoncello 
and two bows; the deceased having played on 


engage his services. ‘There were also several 
manuscript scores of parts, a meerschaum 
pipe, and a remarkably long file of pawn- 
broker’s duplicates. In less than an hour 
after the musician’s decease, my Aunt 
Honoria pounced upon the orphan, and swept 
her into Number Five. Some well-to-do 








of everything, I would not mind showing ye) relatives occasionally doled out a pittance 
some pdtry he wrote about the great Malachi, towards her support. I well remember a 
M‘Murrough,” a cheerful monarch, I learnt, | day of delightful and absorbing occupation in 
who knocked retainers on the head, as readily | dusting, scouring, glueing, and generally 
as he carried off his enemies’ beer. And | repairing an ottoman-bed which my aunt 
then would come a torrent of reminiscences, | had drawn forth from the depths of a second- 
pointedly addressed to Mary Lyle, the other| hand furniture warehouse in Tottenbam 
little waif. Court Road for the use of her protégée, and 


In spite, however, of my prosaic disposition, had been a week bargaining about. This 
my handiness in joining, turning, and car-| purchase completed the solemn act of adop- 


pentering, proved useful in the third-floor| tion. How my Aunt Honoria managed to 
front of Number Five, Hanbury Terrace ;| dress that bewitching little figure with the 
and, being of use to my aunt, found favour | neat simplicity which was never surprised 
in her eyes. Moreover, she declared that, | out of order, and to secure her the basis of a 
though Johnny was a quare little fellow, and| sound education, are secrets known only to 
had not the least taste for the pdtry of life,| the Rewarder of such secrets; and account- 
yet he was kind-hearted, and one whosejable for, only by the rare combination of 
word she would trust her life to. activity, perseverance, and all-enduring hope 
Indeed, in spite of my incredulous question-| which were fused together by the genial 
ings, Aunt Honoria had no truer admirer| warmth of my aunt’s self-denying charity. 
than my practical self. I verily believe that} The evenings when Messrs. Pluckett and 
those evenings in her “aportments,” as she| Maule’s office closed early, scon grew to be 
loved to term the third-floor in Number Five, | delightful hours to me. Our day’s work 
saved my better and more genial spirit from|over—for Mary’s services were now valued 
dying out in the atmosphere of cold-hearted | and remunerated at the school at which she 
routine into which I, a lonely little orpban,| had been taught—we listened to the kettle 
was plunged. Moreover, my aunt had a high| humming on the reddest and tiniest fire 
and chivalrous notion of what a gentleman} imaginable. While my aunt set out the tea- 
should be, and was anxious that every wearer | things—a task she never omitted—and I cut 
of broadcloth, in whose veins a drop of her| bread and butter, what eager discussions 
blood was supposed to flow, should uphold it.| arose on the novels we admired and the 
Although “ mee late brother ” was avowedly| heroes we adored! Later on a Monday 
her beau-ideal of an Irish Gentleman, her | evening, the “gurl” would make her appear- 
own maxims were calculated to form a very| ance with a newspaper (marked here and 
different model. there with concentric rings darkly indicative 
When the yellow-stocking period of my|of porter, and held carefully, a fold of her 
life had merged into the more serious epoch | apron intervening between it and her fingers) 
of clerkship in a solicitor’s office, at so much, | to deliver the same to my aunt with “ Mr. 
or rather so little, per week, Aunt Honoria| Corrigan’s,” or sometimes “the Parlour’s,” 
continued to rule my destiny. At this time,| compliments, and hopes Miss M‘Murrough 
and for a couple of years previously, she had | is quite well. 
acquired an inmate in Mary Lyle, my co-! ‘Yo which my aunt would reply suitably; 
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and, perhaps, invite the parlour to “step up,” | gentlemana place under government ; for he is 
| with a running commentary to us: “A very pall and all with the Marquis gf Clanjamfrey.” 
| well-informed man, that Corrigan ;noneofyour| “It would be shorter to spake to the mar- 
| narrow-minded bigots. I always think he) quis meeself,” replied my Aunt Honoria, 
must be connected with the press, he has| with dignity, “He is only a fourth cousin 
such a leading-article way of talking.” Then! once removed on mee mother’s side.” 
my aunt, who was a keen politician, would| At this piece of information Mr. Corrigan 
draw the candle closer, hold up the news-| twisted his mouth for one half second into 
paper in dangerous proximity to the flame, | the expression of a whistle ; and then opened 
and plunge into the contents ; every now and |it to observe, that, for his part, though he 
then murmuring loud comments, sometimes | despised the adventitious glare of rank, he 
complimentary, but more frequently the’! would not leave such a cousin in ignorance 
reverse, on men and things; occasionally | of the lad’s existence, and of his willingness 
reading out remarkably uninteresting pas-|to serve his country. To which my aunt 
sages, which used to clash drolly enough | rejoined sharply, that it was easy to despise 
with our young sentimentalities whispered | what we did not possess ; and, as to making 
under cover of the newspaper. | Lord Clanjamfrey of use, there had been a 
I well remember the fatal evening on| feud between the families, and she did not 
which—grown by habit secure in my aunt’s| know if she would condescend to ask a 
absorption—I ventured some more than| favour of him. 
usually demonstrative expression of feelings, | I confess that my faith in Aunt Honoria’s 
which not even the unromantic influence of| influence with cabinet ministers and members 
yellow stockings and the refrigerating routine | of parliament was far from strong; and the 
of a lawyer’s office had prevented from | only effect her discourse produced on my 
growing up in my heart towards my pretty | mind was to raise dim, hopeless desires, that 
playfellow. Never shall I forget the petri-| some one or other would, some day, get mea 
fying effect of my aunt’s keen black eyes,' government clerkship with a rising-salary 
piercing through me over the top of the| paid quarterly. 
paper. A startling silence and stillness fell} After having been transfixed on that fatal 
down at.once upon us, broken only by the| Monday evening by my aunt’s keen optics, 
loud and awful Hem! with which my aunt, I was naturally more prudent in my atten- 
cleared her throat for action. tions to Mary Lyle; who became all the more 
What terrific address might have followed, | pensive and sad, in spite of the sharp, short, 
who can tell? had not a tap at the door at the} burning little assurance of affection 1 always 
imminent moment announced the never more,| managed to snatch on the stairs, when she 
welcome Corrigan. My aunt was more than| lighted me down. 
commonly upright and stately on that occa-| At last, dear old Aunt Honoria could hold 
sion, and alluded frequently to “mee late| out no longer ; and, one Sunday evening, there 
brother’s” intimacy with many political! was an unprecedented tremulousness and 
characters. On Mr. C.’s remarking that} hesitation in her manner. She looked at 
the eloquent mimber for Ballykillruddery| us, too, now and then, ina tender, earnest 
was, he feared, playing a double game with| way, that seemed to be bringing tears into 
his party—his name having been missed from| her eyes. Presently, with unsteady voice, 
two divisions, and he known to have got|she laid her hand upon my arm, and said, 
a cousin into the post-office, and his nurse’s|“It looks a foolish business enough, mee 
step-daughter’s nephew into the police—Miss| poor children, but I can’t say ye no! And 
M‘Murrough observed: “What was to be| perhaps your love for each other, and hoping 
expected from the son of a small Ballykill-| to be together, will help you on; for, it’s 
ruddery attorney? It was mee father first| wearying to work hard without any hope 
made a man of him,” she continued. “Mee beyond getting the bare food and raiment, 
father was always for encouraging cleverness ;} But now think well, mee dears, and consider 
and I well remimber Peter Flyn—mee father’s} whether you have the stuff in you that can 
butler, Mr. Corrigan—saying he thought the | wait patiently and faithfully for long years, 
sight would never come back to his eyes! and whether you love each other too much 
the first time he sawlittle Micke Brady sitting | to do anything rash—ay ! a long engagement 
down to dinner with The Master. Times are|is a terrible trial, but where’s the use of 
a good deal changed since that, sir, but I have| mere talking ?—it’s little a pair like you 
often heard mee late brother mention that} will mind advice now, so ye must run the 
Micke Brady was not a bad sort of fellow, and| chances. Our fathers and mothers did be- 
often gave him orders to get people into places} fore, only God guide ye through them, 
—I don’t understand rightly where—but I| mee darlin’,” she concluded, kissing Mary 
know he did not quite forget what he owed | heartily; and, giving her eyes a furtive rub. 
our family.” |rushed into a furious attack upon the gurl 
“Then, faith, ma’am,” said Mr. C., who|for not having brought up the kettle, and 
was remarkable for the ease of his manners, | “it going on for siven o'clock.” 
“you should give the honourable mimber a| From this period I became, by slow de- 
reminder now, and make him get this young! grees, dimly conscious that a certain mystery 
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pervaded my aunt’s manner, and even her 
movements. Nore than once, on Mary’s ob“ 
serving that she ought to take another cup 
of tea, because she had come in so very late and 
seemed to have been so very far that day, my 
aunt snapt her up hastily, declaring that she 
had only been round the corner to rebuke 
the butterman, or to exhort the laundress. 
Twice also did I, in the course of my pro- 
fessional duties, run against her in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Treasury, and once found 
myself face to face with her black reticule 
and baggy umbrella at the entrance to the 
House of Commons; but, ashort and confused 
account of business counected with “mee late 
brother,” and a recommendation not to in- 
dulge useless curiosity, silenced me. 

One August evening, more than a year 
after the above-mentioned encounters, I 
mounted the stairs at Number Five, Han- 
bury Terrace, with a heavy heart. Messrs. 
Pluckett and Maule had that morning re- 
fused my modest request for an increase 
of salary after five years’ service, and had 
insinuated a doubt as to whether they would 
require my services much longer. 

When [I opened the door, my aunt, bolt 
upright, was reading a letter, and Mary, her 
bright hair a little disordered, was clinging 
round her in tears. No sooner did they 
perceive me than they both made a rush to 
embrace me. My amazement was not soon 
diminished ; for, during several minutes, I 
could distinguish nothing comprehensible in 
their exclamations. 

“It was a true word of Corrigan’s, that I 
ought to make use of mee relations; an old 
stock like ours is sure to have some influ- 
ence,” exclaimed my aunt. 

“And you will be free from five every 
evening, and have a fortnight’s holiday to go 
anywhere you like every year,” whispered 
Mary. 

“Eighty pounds a-year to begin on, mee 
precious boy,” continued my aunt raptur- 
ously, “ and a certain rise—if you behave well 
—(and there is no fear of ye), may-be to the 
head clerkship and four hundred a-year, and 
ali through y’r poor Aunt Honoria.” 

After some urgent entreaties and skilful 
cross-exaumination, I extricated the true state 
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of the case. The letter contained an appoint- 
ment for me in her Majesty’s Hank and Wax 
office, with all the advantages incoherently 
set forth by my aunt and Mary. For this, 
Miss Honoria M‘Murrough had besieged the 
eloquent member for Ballykillruddery, her 
cousin the marquis, and every parliamentary 
acquaintance of “mee poor brother,” with a 
pertinacity which she confessed that evening, 
over a raking pot of tea, had but little food 
for hope at the outset. “But, mee dear, 
‘nothing venture nothing have ;’ so I went 
on and on, through rain and storm, and 
waiting-rooms and impudent fiunkies, till, 
what with old letters to mee poor brother 
about his newspaper, and what with being 
tired of the sight of me, and little Micke Brady 
acting like a rale friend at last, I got the 
appointment, and your fortune’s made.” 

hat a joyous confused tea-drinking! 
What castles in the air! What overleaping 
all intermediate steps! What arranging of 
furniture in our future domicile, and settling 
how my aunt should keep house when we 
went on our summer tours, 

In another year I was able to take my 
pretty Mary to a cosy little home of our 
own; where, before long, my aunt found 
her presence so really useful as well as wel- 
come, that she yielded to our entreaties to 
tear herself away from Number Five, Han- 
bury Terrace, and to take up her abode for 
the rest of her active life with us. 

And this was—and is—the end of Number 
Five, Hanbury Terrace, aforesaid. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ISLAND OF SILVER-STORE, 


Ir was in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-four, that I, 
Gill Davis to command, His Mark, having 
then the honor to be a private in the Royal 
Marines, stood a-leaning over the bulwarks 
of the armed sloop Christopher Columbus, in 
the South American waters off the Mosquito 
shore. 

My lady remarks to me, before I go any 
further, that there is no such christian-name 
as Gill, and that her confident opinion is, 
that the name given to me in the baptism 
wherein I was made, &c., was Gilbert. She 
is certain to be right, but I never heard of 
it. I was a foundling child, picked up some- 
where or another, and I always understood 
my christian-name to be Gill. It is true that 
I was called Gills when employed at Snor- 
ridge Bottom betwixt Chatham and Maid- 
stone, to frighten birds ; but that had nothing 
to do with the Baptism wherein I was made, 
&c., and wherein a number of things were 
promised for me by somebody, who let me 
alone ever afterwards as to performing any of 
them, and who, I consider, must have been 
the Beadle. Such name of Gills was entirely 
owing to my cheeks, or gills, which at that 
time of my life were of a raspy description. 

My lady stops me again, before I go any 
further, by laughing exactly in her old way 
and waving the feather of her pen at me. 
That action on her part, calls to my mind as 
I look at her hand with the rings on it—— 
Well! Iwon’t! To be sure it willcome in, in 
its own place. But it’s always strange to me, 
noticing the quiet hand, and noticing it (as I 
have done, you know, so many times) 
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a-fondling children and grandchildren asleep, 
to think that when blood and honor were 
up—there! I won’t! not at present !— 
Scratch it out. 

She won’t scratch it out, and quite honor- 
able ; because we have made an understand- 
ing that everything is to be taken down, and 
that nothing that is once taken down shall be 
scratched out. I have the great misfortune 
not to be able to read and write, and I am 
speaking my true and faithful account of those 
Adventures, and my lady is writing it, word 
for word. 

I say, there I was, a-leaning over the bul- 
warks of the sloop Christopher Columbus in 
the South American waters off the Mosquito 
shore: a subject of his Gracious Majesty 
King George of England, and a private in 
the Royal Marines. 

In those climates, you don’t want to do 
much. I was doing nothing, I was thinking 
of the shepherd (my father, I wonder ?) on 
the hill-sides by Suorridge Bottom, with a 
long staff, and with a rough white coat in all 
weathers all the year round, who used to let 
me lie in a corner of his hut by night, and 
who used to let me go about with him and 
his sheep by day when I could get nothing 
else to do, and who used to give me so little 
of his victuals and so much of his staff, that 
I ran away from him—which was what he 
wanted all along, I expect—to be knocked 
about the world in preference to Snorridge 
Bottom. I had been knocked about the 
world for nine-and-twenty years in all, when 
I stood looking along those bright blue 
South American waters. Looking after the 
shepherd, I may say. Watching him in a 
half-waking dream, with my eyes half-shut, 
as he, and his flock of sheep, and his two 
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dogs, seemed to move away from the ship’s 
side, far away over the blue water, and go 
right down into the sky. 

“It’s rising out of the water, steady,” a 
veice said close to me. I had been thinking 
on so, that it like woke me with a start, 
though it was no stranger voice than the 
voice of Harry Charker, my own com- 
rade. 

“What's rising out of the water, steady ?” 
I asked my comrade. 

“What?” sayshe. “The Island.” 

“O! The Island!” says I, turning my 
eyes towards it. “True. I forgot the Island.” 

“ Forgot the port you're going to? That’s 
odd, an’t it?” 

“Tt is odd,” says I. 

“And odd,” he said, slowly considering 
with himself, “an’t even. Is it, Gill?” 

He had always a remark just like that to 
make, and seldom another. As soon as he| 
had brought a thing round to what it was| 
not, he was satisfied. He was one of the 
best of men, and, in a certain sort of a 
way, one with the least to say for himself. 
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Silver-Store, when the weather was fair, in 
the canoes of that country; from Silver- 
Store, it was carried to Jamaica by the armed 
sloop once a-year, as I have already men- 
tioned ; from Jamaica it went, of course, all 
over the world. 

How I came to be aboard the armed sloop, 
is easily told. Four-and-twenty marines under 
command of a lieutenant—that officer’s name 
was Linderwood—had been told off at Belize, 
to proceed to Silver-Store, in aid of boats 
and seamen stationed there for the chace 
of the Pirates. The island was considered 
a good post of observation against the 
pirates, both by land and sea; neither the 
pirate ship nor yet her boats had been seen by 
any of us, but they had been so much heard of, 
that the reinforcement was sent. Of that 
party, Iwas one. It includeda corporal anda 
serjeant. Charker was corporal, and the ser- 
jeant’s name was Drooce. He was the most 
tyrannical non-commissioned officer in His 
Majesty’s service. 

The night came on, soon after I had had 
the foregoing words with Charker. All the 


I qualify it, because, besides being able to| wonderful bright colors went out of the sea 
read and write like a Quarter-master, he had | and sky, in a few minutes, and all the stars 
always one most excellent idea in his mind, | in the Heavens seemed to shine out together, 
That was, Duty. Upon my soul, I don’t | and tolook down at themselves in the sea, over 


believe, though I admire learning beyond 
everything, that he could have got a better 
idea out of all the books in the world, if he 
had learnt them every word, and been the 
cleverest of scholars. 

My comrade and I had been quartered 
in Jamaica, and from there we had been | 


one another’s shoulders, millions deep. Next 
morning, we cast anchor off the Island. There 
was a snug harbor within a little reef; there 
was asandy beach ; there were cocoa-nut trees 
with high straight stems, quite bare, and 
foliage at the top like plumes of magnificent 
green feathers ; there were all the objects 





drafted off to the British settlement ofthat are usually seen in those parts, and I 
Belize, lying away West and North of the/|am not going to describe them, having some- 
Mosquito coast. At Belize there had been| thing else to tell about. 

great alarm of one cruel gang of pirates| Great rejoicings, to be sure, were made 
(there were always more pirates than enough!|on our arrival. All the flags in the place 
in those Caribbean Seas), and as they got| were hoisted, allthe guns in the place were 
the better of our English cruisers by running fired, and all the people in the place came 
into out-of-the-way creeks and shallows, and down to look at us. One of those Sambo fel- 
taking the land when they were hotly | lows—they call those natives Sambos, when 
pressed, the governor of Belize had received|they are half-negro and half-Indian — had 


orders from home to keep a sharp look-out | 
for them along shore. Now, there was an| 
armed sloop came once a-year from Port! 
Royal, Jamaica, to the Island, laden with | 
all manner of necessaries, to eat and to drink, | 
and to wear, and to use in various ways ; and 
it was aboard of that sloop which had| 
touched at Belize, that I was a-standing, lean- 
ing over the bulwarks. 

The Island was occupied by a very small 
— colony. It had been given the name 
of Silver-Store. The reason of its being so 
called, was, that the English colony owned 
and worked a silver mine over on the main- 
land, in Honduras, and used this island as a| 
safe and convenient place to store their silver 
in, until it was annually fetched away by the 
sloop. It was brought down from the mine 
to the coast on the backs of mules, attended 
by friendly Indians and guarded by white 
men ; from thence, it was conveyed over to 





|Island of Silver-Store. 


come off outside the reef, to pilot us in, 
and remained on board after we had let go 
our anchor. He was called Christian George 
King, and was fonder of all hands than 
anybody else was. Now, I confess, for my- 
self, that on that first day, if I had been cap- 
tain of the Christopher Columbus, instead of 
private in the Royal Marines, I should have 
kicked Christian George King—who was no 
more a Christian, than he was a King, ora 
George—over the side, without exactly know- 
ing why, except that it was the right thing 
to do. 

But, I must likewise confess, that I was not 
in a particularly pleasant humor, when I stood 
underarms that morning, aboard the Chris- 
topher Columbus in the harbor of the 
I had had a hard 
life, and the life of the English on the Island 
seemed too easy and too gay, to please me, 
“Here you are,” I thought to myself, “good 
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scholars and good livers ; able to read what 
you like, able to write what you like, able 
to eat and drink what you like, and spend 
what you like, and do what you like; and 
much you care for a poor, ignorant Private 
in the Royal Marines! Yet it’s hard, too, I 
think, that you should have all the half- 
pence, and [ all thekicks ; you all the smooth, 
and I all the rough ; you all the oil, and I 
all the vinegar.” It was as envious a thing 
to think as might be, let alone its being non- 
sensical; but, I thought it. I took it so} 
much amiss, that, when a very beautiful young | 
English lady came aboard, I grunted to my- 
self, “Ah! you have got a lover, I'll be 
bound!” Asif there was any new offence 
to me in that, if she had! 

She was sister to the captain of our sloop, 
who had been in a poor way for some time, 
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steps down to the door. Charker and I 
were looking in at the gate, which was 
not guarded; and I had said to Oharker, 
in reference to the bit like a powder maga- 
zine, “that’s where they keep the silver, 
you see ;” and Charker had-said to me, after 
thinking it over, “ And silver an’t gold. Is it, 
Gill?” when the beautiful young English 
lady I had been so bilious about, looked out 
of a door, or a window—at all events looked 
out, from under a bright awning. She no 
sooner saw us two in uniform, than she came 
out so quickly that she was still putting on 
her broad Mexican hat of plaited straw when 
we saluted. 

“Would you like to come in,” she said, 
“and see the place? It is rather a curious 
place.” 

We thanked the young lady, and said we 


and who was so ill then that he was obliged to | didn’t wish to be troublesome ; but, she said 
be carried ashore. She was the child of a mili-|it could be no trouble to an English sol- 
tary officer, and had come out there with|dier’s daughter, to show English soldiers 
her sister, who was married to one of the} how their countrymen and countrywomen 
owners of the silver-mine, and who lad three | fared, so far away from England; and con- 














children with her. It was easy to see that 
she was the light and spirit of the Island. 
After I had got a good look at her, I grunted 
to myself again, in an even worse state of 
mind than before, “I'll be damned, if I 
don’t hate him, whoever he is!” 

My officer, Lieutenant Linderwood, was as 
ili as the captain of the sloop, and was 
carried ashore, too. They were both young 
men of about my age, who had been delicate 
in the West India climate. I even took 
that, in bad part. I thought I was much 
fitter for the work than they were, and 
that if all of us had our deserts, I should 
be both of them rolled into one. (It may be 
imagined what sort of an officer of marines I 
should have made, without the power of 
reading a written order, And as to any 
knowledge how to command the sloop—Lord ! 
I should have sunk her in a quarter of an 
hour !) 

However, such were my reflections; and 
when we men were ashore and dismissed, I 
strolled about the place along with Charker, 
making my observations in a similar spirit. 

It was a pretty place: in all its arrange- 
ments partly South American and partly 
English, and very agreeable to look at on 
that account, being like a bit of home that 
had got chipped off and had floated away to 
that spot, accommodating itself to circum- 
stances as it drifted along. The huts of the 
Sambos, to the number of five-and-twenty, 
perhaps, were down by the beach to the left 
of the anchorage. On the right was a sort 
of barrack, with a South American Flag 
and the Union Jack, flying from the same 
staff, where the little Buglish colony could 


all come together, if they saw occasion. It 
was a walled square of building, with a sort 
of pleasure-ground inside, and inside that 
again a sunken block like a powder magazine, 
with a little square trench round it, and 


sequently we saluted again, and went in. 
Then, as we stood in the shade, she showed 
us (being as affable as beautiful), how the 
different families lived in their separate 
houses, and how there was a general house 
| for stores, and a general reading-room, and a 
|general room for music and dancing, and a 
| room for Church ; and how there were other 
houses on the rising-ground called the Signal 
Hill, where they lived in the hotter weather. 

“ Your officer has been carried up there,” 
she said, “and my brother, too, for the better 
| air. At present, our few residents are dis- 
persed over both spots: deducting, that is to 
say, such of our number as are always going 
to, or coming from, or staying at, the Mine.” 

(“He is among one of those parties,” I 
thought, “and I wish somebody would knock 
his head off.”’) 

“Some of our married ladies live here,” 
she said, “during at least half the year, as 
lonely as widows, with their children.” 

“ Many children here, ma’am ?” 

“Seventeen. There are thirteen married 
ladies, and there are eight like me.” 

There were not eight like her—there was 
not one like her—in the world. She meant, 
| Single, 

“Which, with about thirty Englishmen of 
various degrees,” said the young lady, “ form 
the little colony now on the Island. I don’t 
count the sailors, for they don’t belong to us. 
Nor the soldiers,” she gave us a gracious 
smile when she spoke of the soldiers, “for 
the same reason.” 

| Nor the Sambos, ma’am,” said I, 

“No.” 

“Under your favor, and with your leave, 
ma’am,” said I, “are they trustworthy ?” 

“Perfectly! We are all very kind to 
them, and they are very grateful to us.” 

“Tndeed, ma’am? Now—Christian George 
King !——” 
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“Very much attached to us all. Would 
die for us.” 

She was, as in my uneducated way I have 
observed very beautiful women almost 
always to be, so composed, that her com- 
posure gave great weight to what she said, 
and I believed it. 

Then, she pointed out to us the building 
like a powder magazine, and explained to 
us in what manner the silver was brought 
from the mine, and was brought over from 
the mainland, and was stored there. The 
Christopher Columbus would have a rich 
lading, she said, for there had been a great 
yield that year, a much richer yield than 
usual, and there was a chest of jewels besides 
the silver. 

When we had looked about us, and were 
getting sheepish, through fearing we were 
troublesome, she turned us over to a young 
woman, English born but West India bred, 
who served her as her maid. This young 
woman was the widow of a non-commissioned 
officer in a regiment of the line. She had 
got married and widowed at St. Vincent, with 
only a few months between the two events. 
She was a little saucy woman, with a bright 
pair of eyes, rather a neat little foot and figure, 
and rather a neat little turned-up nose. The 
sort of young woman, I considered at the 
time, who appeared to invite you to give her 
a kiss, and who would have slapped your 
face if you accepted the invitation. 

I couldn’t make out her name at first; 
for, when she gave it in answer to my in- 
quiry, it sounded like Beltot, which didn’t 
sound right. But, when we became better 
acquainted—which was while Charker and I 
were drinking sugar-cane sangaree, which 
she made in a most excellent manner—I 
found that her Christian name was Isabella, 
which they shortened into Bell, and that the 
name of the deceased non-commissioned 
officer: was Tott. Being the kind of neat 
little woman it was natural to make a toy of, 
—I never saw a woman s0 like a toy in my 
life—she had got the plaything name of Bell- 
tott. In short, she had no other name on the 
island. Even Mr. Commissioner Pordage 
(and he was a grave one !) formally addressed 
her as Mrs. Belltott. But, I shall come to 
Mr. Commissioner Pordage presently. 

The name of the captain of the sloop was 
Captain Maryon, and therefore it was no 
news to hear from Mrs. Belltott, that his 
sister, the beautiful unmarried young English 
lady, was Miss Maryon. The novelty was, that 
her Christian name was Marion too. Marion 
Maryon. Many atime I have run off those 
two names in my thoughts, like a bit of verse. 
O many, and many, and many, a time! 

We saw out all the drink that was pro- 
duced, like good men and true, and then 
took our leaves,and went down to the beach. 
The weather was beautiful; the wind steady, 
low, and gentle ; the island, a picture; the sea, 
apicture; the sky,a picture. In that country 
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there are two rainy seasons in the year. One 


sets in at about our English Midsummer ; the | 
other, about a fortnight after our English 

Michaelmas. It was the beginning of August | 
at that time ; the first of these rainy seasons | 
was in its | 
growth, and had its loveliest 


was well over; and everythin 
most beautiful 
look upon it. 

“They enjoy themselves here,” I says to 
Charker, turning surly again, “This is 
better than private-soldiering.” 

We had come down to the beach, to be 
friendly with the boat’s-crew who were 
camped and hutted there ; and we were ap- 
proaching towards their quarters over the | 
sand, when Christian George King comes 
up from the landing-place at a wolf’s-trot, | 
erying, “ Yup, So-Jeer!”— which was that 
Sambo Pilot’s barbarous way of saying, Hallo, 
Soldier! Ihave stated myself tobe aman | 
of no learning, and, if 1 entertain prejudices, | 
I hope allowance may be made, I will 
now confess to one, It may be a right one 
or it may be a wrong one; but, I never did | 
like Natives, except in the form of oysters. 

So, when Christian George King, who was 
individually unpleasant to me besides, comes 
a trotting along the sand, clucking “ Yup, So- 
Jeer!” I had a thundering good mind to let 
fly at him with my right. I certainly should 
have done it, but that it would have exposed 
me to reprimand. 

“Yup, So-Jeer!” says he. “ Bad job.” 

“What do you mean?” says I. 

“Yup, So-Jeer!” says he, “ Ship Leakee.” 

“Ship leaky ?” says I. 

“ Iss,” says he, with a nod that looked as if 
it was jerked out of him by a most violent 
hiccup—which is the way with those savages. 

I cast my eyes at Charker, and we both | 
heard the pumps going aboard the sloop, and 
saw the signal run up, “Come on board; 
hands wanted from the shore.” In no time 
some of the sloop’s liberty-men were already | 
running down to the water’s edge, and the 
party of seamen, under orders against the 
Pirates, were putting off to the Columbus 
in two boats. 

“Oh Christian George King sar berry | 
sorry!” says that Sambo vagabond, then. | 
“Christian George King ery, English fash- | 
ion!” His English fashion of crying was to 
screw his black knuckles into his eyes, howl 
like a dog, and roll himselfon his back onthe | 
sand, It was trying not to kick him, but I | 
gave Charker the word, “ Double-quick, 
Harry!” and we got down to the water's 
edge, and got on board the sloop. 

Bysome means orother,she had sprung such 
a leak, that no pumping would keep her free ; 
and what between the two fears that she would 

o down in the harbor, and that, even if she 
fia not, all the supplies she had brought 
for the little colony would be destroyed by 
the sea-water as it rose in her, there was 

reat confusion, In the midst of it, Captain 
on was heard hailing from the beach. 
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He had been carried down in his hammock, 
and looked very bad; but, he insisted on 
being stood there on his feet; and I saw 
him, myself, come off in the boat, sitting up- 
right in the stern-sheets, as if nothing was 
wrong with him. 

A quick sort of council was held, and 
Captain Maryon soon resolved that we must 
all fall to work to get the cargo out, and, 
that when that was done, the guns and heavy 
matters must be got out, and that the sloop 
must be hauled ashore, and careened, and 
the leak stopped. We were all mustered 
(the Pirate-Chace party volunteering), and 
told off into parties, with so many hours of 
spell and so many hours of relief, and we all 
went at it witha will. Christian George King 
was entered one of the party in which I 
worked, at his own request, and he went 
at it with as good a will as any of the 
rest, He went at it with so much hearti- 
ness, to say the truth, that he rose in my 
good opinion, almost as fast as the water 
rose in the ship, Which was fast enough, 
and faster. 

Mr. Commissioner Pordage kept in a red 
and black japanned box, like a family 
lump-sugar box, some document or other 
which some Sambo chief or other had got 
drunk and spilt some ink over (as well as I 
could understand the matter), and by that 
means had given up lawful possession of the 
Island. Through having hold of this box, 
Mr. Pordage got his title of Commissioner. 
He was styled Consul, too, and spoke of him- 
self as ‘* Government.” 

He was a stiff-jointed, high-nosed old gen- 
tleman, without an ounce of fat on him, of a 
very angry temper and a very yellow com- 
plexion. Mrs, Commissioner Pordage, making 
allowance for difference of sex, was much the 
same. Mr. Kitten, a small, youngish, bald, 
botanical and mineralogical gentleman, also 
connected with the mine—but everybody 
there was that, more or less—was sometimes 
ealled by Mr. Commissioner Pordage, his 
Vice-commissioner, and sometimes his De- 
puty-consul, Or sometimes he spoke of Mr. 
Kitten, merely as being “under Government.” 

The beach was beginning to be a lively 
scene with the preparations for careening the 
sloop, and, with cargo, and spars, and rigging, 
and water-casks, dotted about it, and with 
temporary quarters for the men rising up there 
out of such sails and odds and ends as could be 
best set on one side to make them, when Mr, 
Commissioner Pordage comes down in a high 
fluster, and asks for Captain Maryon. The 
Captain, ill as he was, was slung in his ham- 
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that you should be communicated with, and 
requested to render any little assistance that 
may lie in your power. I am quite certain 
that hath been duly done.” 

“Captain Maryon,” replies Mr. Commis- 
sioner Pordage, “there hath been no written 
correspondence. No documents have passed, 
no memoranda have been made, no minutes 
have been made, no entries and counter- 
entries appear in the official muniments. 
This isindecent. I call upon you, sir, to desist, 
until all is regular, or Government will take 
this up.” 

“Sir,” says Captain Maryon, chafing a 
little, as he looked out of his hammock ; “ be- 
tween the chances of Government taking this 
up, and my ship taking herself down, I much 
prefer to trust myself to the former.” 

“You do, sir?” cries Mr. Commissioner 
Pordage. 

“TI do, sir,” says Captain Maryon, lying 
down again. 

“ Then, Mr. Kitten,” says the Commissioner, 
“send up instantly for my Diplomatic coat.” 

He was dressed in a linen suit at that 
moment ; but, Mr. Kitten started off himself 
and brought down the Diplomatic coat, which 
was a blue cloth one, gold-laced, and with a 
crown on the button. 

“Now, Mr. Kitten,” says Pordage, “T 
instruct you, as Vice-commissioner, and 
Deputy-consul of this place, to demand of 
Captain Maryon, of the sloop Christopher 
Colada whether he drives me to the act 
of putting this coat on?” 

“Mr, Pordage,” says Captain Maryon, 
looking out of his hammock again, “as I can 
hear what you say, I can answer it without 
troubling the gentleman. I should be sorry 
that you should be at the pains of putting on 
too hot a coat on my account ; but, otherwise, 
you may put it on hind-side before, or inside- 
out, or with your legs in the sleeves, or your 
head in theskirts, for any objection that I have 
to offer to your thoroughly pleasing yourself.” 

“Very good, Captain Maryon,” says Por- 
dage, in a tremendous passion. “ Very good, 
sir. Be the consequences on your own head! 
Mr. Kitten, as it has come to this, help me 
on with it.” 

When he had given that order, he walked off 
in the coat, and all our names were taken, and 
I was afterwards told that Mr. Kitten wrote 
from his dictation more than a bushel of 
large paper on the subject, which cost more 
before it was done with, than ever could be 
ealculated, and which only got done with 
after all, by being lost. 

Our work went on merrily, nevertheless, 


mock betwixt two trees, that he might|and the Christopher Columbus, hauled up, 
direct ; and he raised his head, and answered | lay helpless on her side like a great fish out 


for himself. 

“Captain Maryon,” cries Mr. Commissioner 
Pordage, “this is not official. This is not 
regular.” 

“Sir,” says the om “it hath been 
arranged with the clerk and supercargo, 


| 


of water. While she was in that state, there 
was a feast, or a ball, or an entertainment, or 
more properly all three together, given us in 
honor of the ship, and the ship’s company, 
and the other visitors. At that assembly, [ 
believe, I saw all the inhabitants then upon 























the Island, without any exception. I took no 
particular notice of more than a few, but I 
found it very agreeable in that little corner 
of the world to see the children, who were of 
all ages, and mostly very pretty—as they 
mostly are. There was one handsome elderly 
lady, with very dark eyes and grey hair, 
that I inquired about. I was told that her 
name was Mrs. Venning ; and her married 
daughter, a fair slight thing, was pointed 
out to me by the name of Fanny Fisher. 
Quite a child she looked, with a little copy 
of herself holding to her dress; and her 
husband, just come back from the mine, 
exceeding proud of her. They were a 
good-looking set of people on the whole, but 
I didn’t like them. 1 was out of sorts; 
in conversation with Charker, I found fault 
with all of them. I said of Mrs. Venning, 
she was proud; of Mrs, Fisher, she was a 
delicate little baby-fool. What did I think of 
this one? Why, he was a fine gentleman. 
What did I say to that one? Why, she was 
a fine lady. What could you expect them to 
be (I asked Charker), nursed in that climate, 
with the tropical night shining for them, 
musical instruments playing to them, great 
trees bending over them, soft lamps light- 
ing them, fire-flics sparkling in among them, 
bright flowers and birds brought into exis- 
tence to please their eyes, delicious drinks to 
be had for the pouring out, delicious fruits to 
be got for the picking, and every one dancing 
and murmuring happily in the scented air, 
with the sea breaking low on the reef for 
a pleasant chorus. 

“ Fine gentlemen and fine ladies, Harry ?” 
I says to Charker. “ Yes, I think so! Dolls! 
Dolls! Not the sort of stuff for wear, that 
comes of poor private soldiering in the Royal 
Marines ! ” 

However, I could not gainsay that they 
were very hospitable people, and that they 
treated us uncommonly well. Every man of 
us was at the entertainment, and Mrs. Bell- 
tott had more partners than she could dance | 
with : though she danced all night, too. As 
to Jack (whether of the Christopher Colum- 
bus, or of the Pirate pursuit party, it made 
no difference), he danced with his brother 
Jack, danced with himself, danced with the 
moon, the stars, the trees, the prospect, any- 
thing. I didn’t greatly take to the clief- 
officer of that party, with his bright eyes, 
brown face, and easy figure. I didn’t much 
like his way when he first happened to come 
where we were, with Miss Maryon on his arm. 
“Oh, Captain Carton,” she says, “here are 
two friends of mine!” He says, “Indeed ? 
These two Marines?”—meaning Charker 
and self. “Yes,” says she, “I showed these 
two friends of mine when they first came, all | 
the wonders of Silver-Store.” He gave us a 
laughing look, and says he, “ You are in luck, | 
men. I would be disrated and go before the 
mast to-morrow, to be shown the way upward | 
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men.” When we had saluted, and he and 
the young lady had waltzed away, I said, 
“You are a pretty fellow, too, to talk of luck. 
You may go to the Devil!” 

Mr. Commissioner Pordage and Mrs, Com- 
missioner, showed among the company on 
that occasion like the King and Queen of a 
much Greater Britain than Great Britain, 
Only two other circumstances in that jovial 
night made much separate impression on 
me, One was this, A man in our draft 
of marines, named Tom Packer, a wild 
unsteady young fellow, but the son of a 
eee shipwright in Portsmouth Yard, 
and a good scholar who had been well 
brought up, comes to me after a spell of 
dancing, and takes me aside by the elbow, 
and says, swearing angrily : 

“Gill Davis, 1 hope I may not be the death 
of Serjeant Drooce one day !” 

Now, I knew Drooce always had borne 
particularly hard on this man, and I knew 
es man to be of a very hot temper: so, I 
said : 

“Tut, nonsense! don’t talk so to me! If 
there’s a man in the corps who scorns the 
name of an assassin, that man and Tom 
Packer are one.” 

Tom wipes his head, being in a mortal 
sweat, and says he: 

“T hope so, but I can’t answer for myself 
when he lords it over me, as he has just now 
done, before a woman. I tell you what, 
Gill! Mark my words! It will go hard with 
Serjeant Drooce, if ever we are in an engage- 
ment together, aud he has to look to me to 
save him. Let him say a prayer then, if he 
knows one, for it’s all over with him, and he 
is on his Death-bed. Mark my words!” 

I did mark his words, and very soon after- 
wards, too, as will shortly be taken down. 

The other circumstance that I noticed at 
that ball, was, the gaiety and attachment of 
Christian George King. The innocent spirits 
that Sambo Pilot was in, and the impos- 
sibility he found himself under of showing 
all the little colony, but especially the ladics 
and children, how fond he was of them, how 
devoted to them, and how faithful to them 
for life and death, for present, future, and 
everlasting, made a great impression on me. 
If ever a man, Sambo or no Sambo, was 
trustful and trusted, to what may be called 
quite an infantine and sweetly beautiful ex- 
tent, surely, I thought that morning when I 
did at last iie down to rest, it was that Sambo 
Pilot, Christian George King. 

This may account for my dreaming of him. 
He stuck in my sleep, cornerwise, and I 
couldn’t get him out. He was always flitting 
about me, dancing round me, and peeping 
in over my hammock, though I woke and 
dozed off again fifty times. At last, when I 
opened my eyes, there he really was, looking 
in at the open side of the little dark hut ; 
which was made of leaves, and had Charker’s 


again by such a guide, You are in luck, i hammock slung in it as well as mine. 








Charles Dickens.) 
“So-Jeer!” says he, in a sort of a low 
croak. “Yup!” 

“Hallo!” says I, starting up. “What? 
You are there, are you ?” 


“Iss,” says he, “Christian George King | 


got news.” 

“What news has he got ?” 

“ Pirates out !” 

I was on my feet in a second. So was 
Cuarker. We were both aware that Captain 
Carton, in command of the boats, constantly 
watched the main land for a secret signal, 
though, of course, it was not known to such 
as us what the signal was. 

Christian George King had vanished before 
we touched the ground. But, the word was 
already passing from but to hut to turn out 
quietly, and we knew that the nimble bar- 
barian had got hold of the truth, or some- 
thing near it. 
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of the dense trees, Secondly, that they 
will certainly come out this night when the 
moon rises, on a pillaging and murdering 
expedition, of which some part of the main 
land is the object. Thirdly—don’t cheer, 
|men !—that we will give chace, and, if we 
can get at them, rid the world of them, 
please God !” 

| Nobody spoke, that I heard, and nobody 
‘moved, that Isaw. Yet there was a kind of 
‘ring, as if every man answered and approved 
| with the best blood that was inside of him. 
“Sir,” says Captain Maryon, “I beg to 
| volunteer on this service, with my boats. My 
people volunteer, to the ship’s boys.” 

“In His Majesty’s name and service,” the 
| other answers, touching his hat, “I accept 
your aid with pleasure. Lieutenant Linder- 
wood, how will you divide your men?” 

I was ashamed—I give it out to be written 





In a space among the trees behind the en- | down as large and plain as possible—I was 
campment of us visitors, naval and military, | heart and soul ashamed of my thoughts of 
was a snugly-sereened spot, where we kept those two sick officers, Captain Maryon and 
the stores that were in use, and did our) Lieutenant Linderwood, when I saw them, 
cookery. The word was passed to assemble then and there. The spirit in those two 
here, It was very quickly given, and was| gentlemen beat down their illness (and 
given (so far as we were concerned) by,very ill I knew them to be) like Saint 
Serjeant Drooce, who was as good in a George beating down the Dragon. Pain and 
soldier point of view, as he was bad in a} weakness, want of ease and want of rest, had 
tyrannical one. We were ordered to drop no more place in their minds than fear itself. 
into this space, quietly, behind the trees, one | Meaning now to express for my lady to write 
by one. As we assembled here, the seamen down, exactly what I felt then and there, I 
assembled too. Within ten minutes, as I felt this: “ You two brave fellows that I have 
should estimate, we were all here, except the been so grudgeful of, I know that if you were 
usual guard upon the beach. The beach (we dying you would put it off to get up and do 
could see it through the wood) looked as it your best, and then you would be so modest 
always had done in the hottest time of the | that in lying down again to die, you would 


day. The guard were in the shadow of the 
sloop’s hull, and nothing was moving but the 
sea, and that moved very faintly. Work had 
always been knocked off at that hour, until 


the sun grew less fierce, and the sea-breeze | 
rose ; so that its being holiday with us, made | 
no difference, just then, in the look of the 


lace. But, 1 may mention that it was a 
1oliday, and the first we had had since our 


hard work began. Last night’s ball had} 


been given, on the leak’s being repaired, and 
the careening done. The worst of the work 
was over, and to-morrow we were to begin 
to get the sloop afloat again. 

We marines were now drawn up here, 
under arms. The chace-party were drawn 
up separate. The men of the Columbus 
were drawn up separate. The officers 


stepped out into the midst of the three) 
parties, and spoke so as all might hear.| 


Captain Carton was the officer in command, 


and he had a spy-glass in his hand. His} 


coxswain stood by him with another spy- 
glass, and with a slate on which he seemed 
to have been taking down signals, 


“ Now, men!” says Captain Carton; “Ihave. 
to let you know, for your satisfaction: Firstly, | 


that there are ten pirate-boats, strongly-man- 


, hardly say, ‘I did it!’” 

It did me good. It really did me good. 

But, to go back to where I broke off. Says 
| Captain Carton to Lieutenant Linderwood, 
“Sir, how will you diviae your men? There 
is not room for all ; and a few men should, in 
any case, be left here.” 

There was some debate about it. At 
last, it was resolved to leave eight Marines 
and four seamen on the Island, besides 
the sloop’s two boys. And because it was 
considered that the friendly Sambos would 
only want to be commanded in case of 
avy danger (though none at all was appre- 
hended there), the officers were in favour 
of leaving the two non-commissioned offi- 
cers, Drooce and Charker. It was a heavy 
a to them, just as my being 
one of the left was a heavy disappointment to 
me—then, but not soon amen We men 
drew lots for it, and I drew “Island.” So 
did Tom Packer. So, of course, did four 
more of our rank and file. 

When this was settled, verbal instructions 
were given to all hands to keep the intended 
expedition secret, in order that the women 
and children might not be alarmed, or the 
expedition put in a difficulty by more 








| ned and armed, lying hidden upacreek yonder| volunteers. The assembly was to be on that 


|” the coast, under the overhanging branches | same spot, at sunset. Every man was to keep 











up an appearance, meanwhile, of occupying 
himself in his usual way. That is to say, 
every man excepting four old trusty seamen, 
who were appointed, with an officer, to see to 
the arms and ammunition, and to muffle the 
rullocks of the boats, and tomake everything as 
trim and swift and silent as it could be made. 

The Sambo Pilot had been present all the 
while, in case of his being wanted, and bad said 
to the officer in command, five hundred times 
over if he had said it once, that Christian 
George King would stay with the So-Jeers, 
and take care of the booffer ladies and the 
booffer childs—booffer being that native’s 
expression for beautiful. He was now asked 
a few questions concerning the putting off of 
the boats, and in particular whether there 
was any way of embarking at the back of the 
Island: which Captain Carton would have 
halt liked to do, and then have dropped round 
in its shadow and slanted across to the main. 
But, “No,” says Christian George King. 
“No, no, no! Told youso, ten time. No, 
no, no! All reef, all rock, all swim, all 
drown!” Striking out as he said it, like a 
swimmer gone mad, and turning over on 
his back on dry land, and spluttering himself 
to death, ina manner that made him quite 
an exhibition. 

The sun went down, after appearing to 
be along time about it, and the assembly 
was called. Every man answered to his 
name, of course, and was at his post. It 
was not yet black dark, and the roll was 
only just gone through, when up comes Mr. 
Commissioner Pordage with his Diplomatic 
coat on. 

“Captain Carton,” says he, “Sir, what is 
this ?” 

“This, Mr. Commissioner,” (he was very 
short with him) “is an expedition against 
the Pirates. It is a secret expedition, so 
please to keep it a secret.” 

“Sir,” says Commissioner Pordage, “I 
trust there is going to be no unnecessary 
cruelty committed ?” 

“Sir,” returns the officer, “I trust not.” 

“That is not enough, sir,” cries Commis- 
sioner Pordage, getting wroth. “ Captain Car- 
ton, I give you notice. Government requires 
you to treat the enemy with great delicacy, 
consideration, clemency, and forbearance.” 

“Sir,” says Captain Carton, “I am an 
English Officer, commanding English Men, 
and I hope I am not likely to disappoint the 
Government’s just expectations. Bat, I pre- 
sume you know that these villains under their 
black flag have despoiled our countrymen of 
their property, burnt their homes, barbarously 
murdered them and their little children, 
and worse than murdered their wives and 
daughters ?” 

“Perhaps I do, Captain Carton,” answers 
Pordage, waving his hand, with dignity ; “per- 
haps Ido not. Itis not customary, sir, for 
Government to commit itself.” 

“It matters very little, Mr. Pordage, 
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whether or no. Believing that I hold my 
commission by the allowance of God, and not 
that I have received it direct from the Devil, 
I shall certainly use it, with all avoidance of 
unnecessary suffering and with all merciful 
swiftness of execution, to exterminate tnese 
people from the face of the earth. Let me 
recommend you to go home, sir, and to keep 
out of the night-air.’ 

Never another syllable did that officer say 
to the Commissioner, but turned away to his 
men. The Commissioner buttoned his Diplo- 
matic coat to the chin, said, “ Mr. Kitten, at- 
tend me!” gasped, half choked himself, and 
took himself off. 

It now fell very dark, indeed. I have seldom, 
if ever, seen it darker, nor yet so dark. The 
moon was not due until one in the morning, 
and it was but a little after nine when our 
men lay down.where they were mustered, 
It was pretended that they were to take a 
nap, but everybody knew that no nap was to 
be got under the circumstances, Though all 
were very quiet, there was a restlessness 
among the people ; much what I have seen 
among the people on a race-course, when the 
bell has rung for the saddling for a great race 
with large stakes on it. 

At ten, they put off; only one boat putting 
off at a time; another following in five mi- 
nutes; both then lying on their oars until 
another followed. Ahead of all, paddling his 
own outlandish little canoe without a sound, 
went the Sambo pilot, to take them safely 
outside the reef. No light was shown but 
once, and that was in the commanding ofli- 
cer’s own hand. I lighted the dark lantern 
for him, and he took it from me when he 
embarked. They had blue lights and such 
like with them, but kept themselves as dark 
as Murder. 

The expedition got away with wonderful 
quietness, and Christian George King soon 
came back, dancing with joy. 

“Yup, So-Jeer,” says he to myselfin a very 
objectionable kind of convulsions, “ Christian 
George King sar berry glad. Pirates all be 
blown a-pieces. Yup! Yup!” 

My reply to that cannibal was, “ However 
glad you may be, hold your noise, and don’t 
dance jigs and slap your knees about it, for I 
can’t abear to see you do it.” 

I was on duty then ; we twelve who were 
left, being divided into four watches of three 
each, three bours’ spell. I was relieved at 
twelve. A little before that time, I had 
challenged, and Miss Maryon and Mrs. 
Belltott had come in. 

“ Good Davis,” says Miss Maryon, “ what 
is the matter? Where is my brother ?” 

I told her what was the matter, and where 
her brother was. 

“O Heaven help him !” says she, clasping 
her hands and looking up—she was close in 
front of me, and she looked most lovely to be 
sure; “he is not sufficiently recovered, not 
strong enough, for such strife |” 











Charles Dickens.) 


“Tf you had seen him, miss,” I told her, “as 
I saw him when he volunteered, you would 
have known that his spirit is strong enough 
for any strife. It will bear his body, miss, to 
wherever duty callshim, It will always bear 
him to an honorable life, or a brave death.” 

“Heaven bless you!” says she, touching 
my arm. “I know it. Heaven bless you!” 

Mrs. Belltott surprised me by trembling 
and saying nothing. They were still stand- 
ing looking towards the sea and listening, 
after the relief had come round. It con- 
tinuing very dark, I asked to be allowed to 
take them back. Miss Maryon thanked me, 
and she put her arm in mine, and I did take 
them Sek. I have now got to make a con- 
fession that will appear singular. After [had 
left them, I laid myself down on my face on 
the beach, and cricd, for the first time since I 
had frightened birds as a boy at Snorridge 
Bottom, to think what a poor, ignorant, low- 
placed, private soldier I was. 

It was only for half a minute or so. A 
man can’t at all times be quite master of 
himself, and it was only for half a minute or 
so. Then I up and went to my hut, and 
turned into my hammock, and fell asleep with 
wet eyelashes, and a sore, sore heart. Just 
as 1 had often done when I was a child, and 
had been worse used than usual. 

I slept (as a child under those circum- 
stances might) very sound, and yet very sore 
at heart all through my sleep. I was awoke 
by the words, “He is a determined man.” I 
had sprung out of my hammock, and had 
seized my firelock, and was standing on the 
ground, saying the words myself. “He is a 
determined man.” But, the curiosity of my 
state was, that I seemed to be repeating 
them after somebody, and to have been 
wonderfully startled by hearing them. 

As soon as I came to myself, I went out of 
the hut, and away to where the guard was, 
Charker challenged : “Who goes there ?” “A 
friend.” “Not Gill?” says he, as he shoul- 
dered his piece. “ Gill,” says I. “ Why, what 
the deuce do you do out of your hammock ?” 
says he. “Too hot for sleep,” says I; “is all 
right?” “Right!” says Charker, “ yes, 
yes; all’s right enough here ; what should 
be wrong here? It’s the boats that we want 
to know of. Except for fire-flies twinkling 
about, and the lonesome splashes of great 
creatures as they drop into the water, there’s 
nothing going on here to ease a man’s mind 
from the boats.” 

The moon was above the sea, and had 
risen, I should say, some half-an-hour. As 
Charker spoke, with his face towards the 
sea, I, looking landward, suddenly laid my 
right hand on his breast, and said, “ Don’t 
move. Don’t turn. Don’t raise your voice! 
‘You never saw a Maltese face here }” 

“No. What do you mean?” he asks, 
staring at me. 

“Nor yet an English face, with one eye and 
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“No, 
mean ?” 

I had seen both, looking at us round the 
stem of a cocoa-nut tree, where the moon 
struck them. I had seen that Sambo Pilot, 
with one hand laid on the stem of the tree, 
drawing them back into the heavy shadow. 
I had seen their naked cutlassea twinkle 
and shine, like bits of the moonshine in 
the water that had got blown ashore 
among the trees by the light wind I had 
seen it all,in a moment. And I saw ina 
moment (as any man would), that the sig- 
nalled move of the pirates on the main-land 
was a plot and a feint; that the leak had 
been made to disable the sloop; that the 
boats had been tempted away, to leave the 
Island unprotected ; that the pirates had 
landed by some secreted way at the back ; 
and that Christian George King was a 
double-dyed traitor, and a most infernal 
villain. 

I considered, still all in one and the same 
moment, that Charker was a brave man, but 
not quick with his head; and that Serjeant 
Drooce, with-a much better head, was close 
by. All I said to Charker was, “I am afraid 
we are betrayed. Turn your back full to the 
moonlight on the sea, and cover the stem of 
the cocoa-nut tree which will then be right 
before you, at the height of a man’s heart. 
Are you right ?” 

“T am right,” says Charker, turning in- 
stantly, and falling into the position with 
a nerve of iron; “and right a’nt left. Is 
it Gill?” 

A few seconds brought me to Serjeant 
Drooce’s hut. He was fast asleep, and being 
a heavy sleeper, I had to lay my hand upon 
him to rouse him. The instant I touched 
him he came rolling out of his hammock, and 
upon me like a tiger. And a tiger he was, 
except that he knew what he was up to, in 
his utmost heat, as well as any man. 

I had to struggle with him pretty hard to 
bring him to his senses, panting all the while 
(for he gave me a es “Serjeant, I 
am Gill Davis! Treachery! Pirates on the 
Island !” ‘ 

The last words brought him round, and he 
took his hands off. “I have seen two of 
them within this minute,” said I. And so I 
told him what I had told Harry Charker. 

’ His soldierly, though tyrannical, head was 
clear in an instant. He didn’t waste one 
word, even of surprise. “Order the guard,” 
says he, “to draw off quietly into the Fort.” 
(They called the enclosure I have before 
mentioned, the Fort, though it was not much 
of that.) “Then get you to the Fort as 
quick as you can, rouse up every soul 
there, and fasten the gate. I will bring in 
all those who are up at the Signal Hill. If 
we are surrounded before we can join you, 
you must make a sally and cut us out if you 
can, The word among our men is, ‘ Women 


What ails you? 


What do you 








| a patch across the nose }” 


and children |’ ” 
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He burst away, like fire going before the 
wind over dry reeds. He roused up the 
seven men who were off duty, and had them 
bursting away with him, before they knew 
they were not asleep. I reported orders to 
Charker, and ran to the Fort, as I have never 
run at any other time in all my life: no, not 


you see it done?” “I'll willingly help to do 
it,” says I, “ unless or until my superior, Ser- 
jeant Drooce, gives me other orders.” He 
shook me by the hand, and having told 
off some of his companions to help me, be- 
stirred himself to look to the arms and am- 
munition. A proper quick, brave, steady, 


even in a dream. ready gentleman ! 
The gate was not fast, and had no good| One of their three little children was deaf 
fastening : only a double wooden bar, a poor|and dumb. Miss Maryon had been from the 
chain, and a bad lock. Those, I secured as’ first with all the children, soothing them, and 
well as they could be secured in a few! dressing them (poor little things, they had | 
seconds by one pair of hands, and so ran to! been brought out of their beds), and making 
that part of the building where Miss Maryon|them believe that it was a game of play, so 
lived. I called to her Joudly by her name|that some of them were now even laughing. 
until she answered. I then called loudly all|I had been working hard with the others | | 
the names I knew— Mrs. Macey (Miss|at the barricade,and had got up a pretty 
Maryon’s married sister), Mr. Macey, Mrs.| good breastwork within the gate. Drooce | 
Venning, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, even. Mr.|and the seven had come back, bringing in 
and Mrs, Pordage. Then I called out, “All|/the people from the Signal Hill, and had 
you gentlemen here, get up and defend the| worked along with us: but, I had ‘not so 
lace! We are caught in a trap. Pirates} much as spoken a word to Drooce, nor had 
ave Janded. We are attacked !” Drooce so much as spoken a word to me, for 
At the terrible word “ Pirates!”—for, those| we were both too busy. The breastwork 
villains had done such deeds in those seas as| was now finished, and I found Miss Maryon 
never can be told in writing, and can scarcely | at my side, with a childin her arms. Her 
be so much as thought of—cries and screams | dark hair was fastened round her head with 
rose up from every part of the place. Quickly,}a band. She had a quantity of it, and it 
lights moved about from window to window, | looked even richer and more precious, put 
and the cries moved about with them, and| up hastily out of her way, than I had seen 
men, women and children came flying down |it look when it was carefully arranged. She 
into the square. I remarked to myself, even | was very pale, but extraordinarily quiet and 
then, what a number of things I seemed to | still. 
wee at once. I noticed Mrs. Macey coming} “Dear good Davis,” said she, “I have been 
towards me, carrying all her three children | waiting to speak one word to you.” 
together. I noticed Mr. Pordage, in the} I turned to her directly. If I had received 
reatest terror, in vain trying to get on his}a musket-ball in the heart, and she had stood 
iplomatic coat; and Mr. Kitten respect-| there, I almost believe I should have turned 
fully tying his pocket-handkerchief over Mrs. | to her before I dropped. 
Pordage’s nightcap. I noticed Mrs. Belltott! “This pretty little creature,” said she, 
run out screaming, and shrink upon the| kissing the child in her arms, who was 
round near me, and cover her face in her| playing with her hair and trying to pull it 
ands, and lie, all of a bundle, shivering.|down, “cannot hear what we say—can hear 
But, what I noticed with the greatest pleasure | nothing. I trust you so much, and have 
was, the determined eyes with which those} such great confidence in you, that I waut you 
men of the Mine that I had thought fine} to make me a promise.” 
ntlemen, came round me with what arms} “ What is it, Miss?” 
a had ; to the full as cooland resolute asI| “That if we are defeated, and you are 
could be, for my life—aye, and for my soul, | absolutely sure ¢; my being taken, you will 
too, into the bargain ! kill me.” 
| _ The chief person being Mr. Macey,I told| “I shall not be alive to do it, Miss. I shall 
|| him how the three men of the guard would/have died im your defence before it comes to 
| be at the gate directly, if they were not| that. They must step across my body, to lay 
already there, and how Serjeant Drooce and | a hand on you.” 








|| the other seven were gone to bring in the 
| outlying part of the people of Silver-store. 
|| I next urged him, for the Iove all who were 
| dear to him, to trust no Sambo, and, above 
| all, if he could get any good chance at 
| Christian George King, not to lose it, but to 
| put him out of the world. “I will follow 
| your advice to the letter, Davis,” says he ; 
| “what next?” My answer was, “I think, 
| sir, I would recommend you next, to order 
down such heavy furniture and lumber as can 
be moved, and make a barricade within the 





“ But, if you are alive, you brave soldier.” 
How she looked at me! “ And if you cannot 
save me from the Pirates, living, you will 
save me, dead. Tell me so.” 

Well! I told her I would do that, at the 
last, if all else failed. She took my hand 
—my rough, coarse hand—and put it to her 
lips. She put it to the child’s lips, and the 
child kissed it. I believe I had the strength 
of half a dozen men in me, from that moment, 
until the fight was over. 

All this time, Mr. Commissioner Pordage 


gate.” “That's good again,” says he; “ will| had been wanting to make a Proclamation to \ 
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the Pirates, to lay down their arms and go 
away ; and everybody had been hustling him 
about and tumbling over him, while he was 
| calling for pen and ink to write it with. 
Mrs, Pordage, too, had some curious ideas 
about the British respectability of her night- 
cap (which had as many frills to it, growing 
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“ And if it can’t, Corporal-—” Mr. Macey 
strikes in. ; 

“ Look at these ladies and children, sir!” 
says Charker, “I'd sooner light myself, than 
not try any chance to save them.” 

We gave him a Hurrah!—it burst from us, 
come of it what might~—and he got his two 


in layers one inside another, as if it was a'men, and was let out at the gate, and crept 
white vegetable of the artichoke sort), and) away. Ihad no sooner come back to my 
she wouldn’t take the nightcap off, and would | place from being one of the party to handle 





be angry when it got crushed by the other 
ladies who were handing things about, and, 
in short, she gave as much trouble as her 
husband did. But, as we were now forming 
for the defence of the place, they were both 
poked out of the way with no ceremony. 
The children and ladies were got into the 
little trench which surrounded the silver- 
house (we were afraid of leaving them in any 
of the light buildings, lest they should be set 
on fire), and we made the best disposition we 
could, There was a pretty good store, in 
oint of amount, of tolerable swords and cut- 
asses. Those were issued. There were, also, 
perhaps a score or so of spare muskets. 





Those were brought out. To my astonish-| 
ment, little Mrs. Fisher that I had taken for | 


a doll and a baby, was not only very active 
in that service, but volunteered to load the 
spare arms, 

“For, I understand it well,” says she, 
cheerfully, without a shake in her voice. 

“Tam a soldier’s daughter and a sailor’s 
sister, and I understand it too,” says Miss 
Maryon, just in the same way. 

Steady and busy behind where I stood, 
those two beautiful and delicate young women 
fell to handling the guns, hammering the 
flints, looking to the locks, and quietly direct- 
ing others to pass up powder and bullets 
from hand to hand, as unflinching as the best 
of tried soldiers, 

Serjeant Drooce had brought in word that 
the pirates were very strong in numbers— 
over a hundred, was his estimate—and that 
they were not, even then, all landed ; for, he 
had seen them in a very good position on the 
further side of the Signal Hill, evidently 
waiting for the rest of their men to come up. 
In the present pause, the first we had had 
since the alarm, he was telling this over 
again to Mr. Macey, when Mr. Macey sud- 
denly cried out: 

“The signal! Nobody has thought of the 
signal ! ” 

We knew of no signal, so we could not 
have thought of it. “ What signal may you 
mean, sir?” says Serjeant Drcoce, looking 
sharp at him. 

“There is a pile of wood upon the Signal 
Hill. If it could be lighted—which never 
has been done yet—it would be a signal of 
distress to the mainland.” 

Charker cries, directly : “Serjeant Drooce, 
dispatch me on that duty. Give me the two 
men who were on guard with me to-night 





? 


and I’ll light the fire, if it can be done.” 


| the gate, than 
| voice behind me : 

“ Davis, will you look at this powder. This 
is not right ?” 

I turned my head. Christian George Kin 
again, and treachery again! Sea-water had 
| been conveyed into the magazine, and every 
grain of powder was spoiled ! 

“Stay a moment,” said Serjeant Drooce, 
when I had told him, without causing a move- 
| ment in a muscleof his face: “look to your 
pouch, my lad. You Tom Packer, look to 
your pouch, confound you! Look to your 
| pouches, all you Marines.” 

The same artful savage had got at them, 
somehow or another, and the cartridges were 
/all unserviceable, “Hum!” says the Ser- 
| jeant, “ Look to your loading, men. You are 
right so far?” 

Yes ; we were right so far, 

“ Well, my lads, and gentlemen all,” saysthe 
Serjeant, “ this will be a hand-to-hand affair, 
and so much the better.” 

He treated himself to a pinch of snuff, 
and stood up, square-shouldered and broad- 
chested, in the light of the moon—which 
was now very bright—as cool as if he was 
waiting for a play to begin. He stood quiet, 
and we all stood quiet, for a matter of some- 
thing like half-an-hour. I took notice from 
such whispered talk as there was, how little 
we that the silver did not belong to, thought 
about it, and how much the people that it 
did bglong to, thought about it. At the end 
of half-hour, it was reported from the 
gate that Charker and the two were falling 
back on us, pursued by about a dozen. 

“ Sally! Gate-party, under Gill Davis,” 
says the Sergeant, “and bring ’emin! Like 
men, now !” 

We were not long about it, and we brought 
them in. “Don’t take me,” says Charker, 
holding me round the neck, and stumbling 
down at my feet when the gate was fast, 
“don’t take me near the ladies or the 
children, Gill. They had better not see 
Death, till it can’t be helped. They'll see 


it soon enough,” ‘ 

ee !” T answered, holding up his head, 
“ Comrade!” 

He was cut to pieces. The signal had 
‘been secured by the first pirate party that 
| landed ; his hair was all singed off, and his 
face was blackened with the running pitch 
from a torch, 
| He made no complaint of pain, or of any- 
| thing, “Good bye, old chap,” was all he 


iss Maryon said in a low 


og 
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said, with a smile. “I’ve got my death. And 
Death a’nt life. Is it, Gill?” 

Having helped to lay his poor body on one 
side, I went back to my post. Serjeant 
Drooce looked at me, with his eyebrows a 
little lifted, I nodded. “Close up here, men, 
and gentlemen all!” said the Serjeant. 
“A place too many, in the line.” 

The Pirates were so close upon us at this 
time, that the foremost of them were already 
before the gate. More and more came up 
with a great noise, and shouting loudly. 
When we believed from the sound that they 
were all there, we gave three English cheers. | 
The poor little children joined, and were so 
fully convinced of our being at play, that) 
they enjoyed the noise, and were heard clap-| 
ping their hands in the silence that followed. 

Our disposition was this, beginning with 
the rear. Mrs. Venning, holding her daugh- 
ter’s child in her arms, sat on the steps of the 
little square trench surrounding the silver- 
house, encouraging and directing those women 
and children as she might have done in the 
happiest and easiest time of her life. Then, | 
there was an armed line, under Mr. Macey, 
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across the width of the enclosure, facing that 
way and having their backs towards the gate, 
in order that they might watch the walls| 
and prevent our being taken by surprise. 
Then, there was a space of eight or ten feet 
deep, in which the spare arms were, and in| 
which Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, their 
hands and dresses blackened with the spoilt 
gunpowder, worked on their knees, tying | 
such things as knives, old bayonets, and 
spear-heads, to the muzzles of the useless 
muskets. Then, there was a second armed 
line, under Serjeant Drooce, also across the 
width of the enclosure, but facing to the 
gate. Then, came the breastwork we had| 
made, with a zig-zag way through it for me | 
and my little party to hold good in retreat- 
ing, as long as we could, when we were 
driven from the gate. We all knew that| 
it was impossible to hold the place long, 
and that our only hope was in the timely | 
discovery of the plot by the boats, and in| 
their coming back. 

I and my men were now thrown forward | 
to the gate. From a spy-hole, I could see the | 


whole crowd of Pirates. There were Malays | 





(Conducted by 
have been heard on the mainland ; also, that 
for the reason that fire would be seen from 
the mainland they would not set the Fort 
in flames and roast us alive; which was one 
of their favorite ways of carrying on. I 
looked about for Christian George King, 
and if I had seen him I am much mistaken 
if he would not have received my one round 
of ball-cartridge in his head. But, no 
Christian George King was visible. 

A sort of a wild Portuguese demon, who 
seemed either fierce-mad or fierce-drunk— 
but, they all seemed one or the other—came 
forward with the black flag, and gave it a 
wave or two. After that, the Portuguese cap- 
tain called out in shrill English. “1 say you! 
English fools! Open the gate! Surrender!” 

As we kept close and quiet, he said some- 
thing to his men which 1 didn’t understand, 
and when he had said it, the one-eyed Eng- 
lish rascal with the patch (who had stepped 
out when he began), said it again in English. 
It was only this. “Boys of the black flag, 
this is to be quickly done. Take all the 
prisoners you can, If they don’t yield, kill 
the children to make them. Forward!” 
Then, they all came on at the gate, and, in 
another half minute were smashing and 
splitting it in. 

We struck at them through the gaps and 
shivers, and we dropped many of them, too ; 
but, their very weight would have carried 
such a gate, if they had been unarmed. 
I soon found Serjeant Drooce at my side, 
forming us six remaining marines in line 
—Tom Packer next to me—and ordering 
us to fall back three paces, and, as they 
broke in, to give them our one little volley 
at short distance. “Then,” says he, “ receive 
them behind your breastwork on the bayonet, 
and at least let every man of you pin one of 
the cursed cockchafers through the body,” 

We checked them by our fire, slight as it 
was, and we checked them at the breast- 
work, However, they broke over it like 
swarms of devils—they were, really and 
truly, more devils than men—and then it 
was hand to hand, indeed. 

We clubbed our muskets and laid about 
us ; even then, those two ladies—always be- 
hind me—were steady and ready with the 
arms. I had a lot of Maltese and Malays 


among them, Dutch, Maltese, Greeks, Sambos, upon me, and, but for a broadsword that 
Negroes, and Convict Englishmen from the | Miss Maryon’s own band put in mine, should 
West India Islands; among the last, him) have got my end from them. But, was that 
with the one eye and the patch across the! all? No. I saw a heap of banded dark hair 
nose. There were some Portuguese, too, and! and a white dress come thrice between me 
afew Spaniards. The captain was a Portu-|and them, under my own raised right arm, 
guese ; a little man with very large ear-rings| which each time might have destroyed the 
under a very broad hat, and a great bright | wearer of the white dress ; and each time one 
shawl twisted about his shoulders. They | of the lot went down, struck dead. 

were all strongly armed, but like a boarding} Drooce was armed with a broad-sword, 
party, with pikes, swords, cutlasses, and axes.! too, and did such things with it, that there 
I noticed a good many pistols, but not a gun| was a cry, in half-a dozen languages, of 
of any kind among them. This gave me to|“ Kill that serjeant !” as I knew, by the cry 
understand that they had considered that a! being raised in English, and taken up in 
continued roll of musketry might perhaps! other tongues. I had received a severe cut 
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across the left arm a few moments before, 
and should have known nothing of it, except 
supposing that somebody had struck me a 
smart blow, if I had not felt weak, and seen 
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her, among the folds of her dress, strike a 
a with her other hand, and fall, shot by 
iis pistol. 

The cry arose again, and there was a 


myself covered with spouting blood, and, at 
the same instant of time, seen Miss Maryon into the midst of the struggle. In another 
tearing her dress, and binding it with Mrs.| moment, something came tumbling down 
Fisher's help round the wound. They called| upon me that I thought was the wall. It 
to Tom Packer, who was scouring by, to stop| was a heap of Sambos who had come over 
and guard me for one minute, while I was| the wall; and of four men who clung to my 
bound, or I should bleed to death in trying} legs like serpents, one who clung to my right 


terrible and confusi+g rush of the women 


to defend myself. Tom stopped directly, with 
a good sabre in his hand. 

In that same moment—all things seem to 
happen in that same moment, at such a time— 
half-a-dozen had rushed howling at Serjeant 
Drooce, The Serjeant, stepping back against 
the wall, stopped one howl for ever with 
such a terrible blow, and waited for the rest 
to come on, with such a wonderfully unmoved 
face, that they stopped and looked at him. 

“See him now!” cried Tom Packer. 
“Now, when I could cut him out! Gill! 
Did I tell you to mark my words ?” 

I implored Tom Packer in the Lord’s 
name, as well as I could in my faintness, to 
go to the Serjeant’s aid. 

“T hate and detest him,” says Tom, moodily 
wavering. “ Still, he isa brave man.” Then 
he calls out, “Serjeant Drooce, Serjeant | 
Drooce! Tell me you have driven me too 
hard, and are sorry for it.” 

The Serjeant, without turning his eyes 
from his assailants, which would have been 
instant death to him, answers : 

“No. I won't.” 

“Serjeant Drooce!” cries Tom, in a kind 
of an agony. “I have passed my word that I 
would never save you from Death, if I could, 
but would leave you to die. Tell me you 
have driven me too hard and are sorry for it, 
and that shall go for nothing.” 

One of the group laid the Serjeant’s bald 
bare head open. The Serjeant laid him 
dead. 

“T tell you,” says the Serjeant, breathing 
a little short, and waiting for the next at- 
tack. “No. Iwon’t. If you are not man 
enough to strike for a fellow-soldier beeause 
he wants help, and because of nothing else, 
I'll go into the other world and look for a 
better man.” 

Tom swept upon them, and cut him out. 
Tom and he fought their way through another 
knot of them, and sent them flying, and came 
over to where I was beginning again to feel, 
with inexpressible joy, that I had got a 
sword in my hand. 

They had hardly come to us, when I heard, 
above all the other noises, a tremendous cry 
of women’s voices, I alsosaw Miss Maryon, 
with quite a new face, suddenly clap her two 
hands over Mrs. Fisher’s eyes. I looked 
towards the silver-house, and saw Mrs, Ven- 
ning—standing upright on the top of the steps 
of the trench, with her grey hair and her 
dark eyes—hide her daughter’s child behind 


leg was Christian George King. 

“Yup, So-Jeer!” says he, “Christian 

| George King sar berry glad So-Jeer a pri- 

soner. Christian George King been waiting 
for So-Jeer sech long time. Yup, yup!” 

What could I do, with five-and-twenty of 
them on me, but be tied hand and foot ? So, 
I was tied hand and foot. It was all over 
now—boats not come back—all lost! When 
I was fast bound and was up against 
the wall, the one-eyed English convict came 
up with the Portuguese Captain, to have a 
look at me. 

“See!” says he, “Tere’s the determined 
man! If you had slept sounder, last night, 
you'd have slept your soundest last night, my 
determined man.” 

The Portuguese Captain laughed in a cool 
way, and, with the flat of his cutlass, hiteme 
crosswise, as if I was the bough of a tree 
that he played with: first on the face, and 
then across the chest and the wounded arm. 
I looked him steady in the face without 
tumbling while he looked at me, I am happy 
to say; but, when they went away, I fell, 
and lay there. 

The sun was up, when I was roused and 
told to come down to the beach and be em- 
barked. I was full of aches and pains, and 
could not at first remember ; but, I remem- 
bered quite soon enough. The killed were 
lying about all over the place, and the 
Pirates were burying their dead, and taking 
away thelr wounded on hastily-made litters, 
to the back of the Island. As for us prisoners, 
some of their boats had come round to the 
usual harbour, to carry us off. We looked 
a wretched few, I thought, when I got down 
there ; still, it was another sign that we had 
fought well, and made the enemy suffer. 

The Portuguese Captain had all the women 
already embarked in the boat he himself com- 
manded, which was just putting off when I 
got down. Miss Maryon sat on one side of 
him, and gave me a moment’s look, as full 
of quiet courage, and pity, and confidence, as 
if it had been an hour long. On the other 
side of him was poor little Mrs, Fisher, 
weeping for her child and her mother. I 
was shoved into the same boat with Drooce 
and Packer, and the remainder of our party 
of marines: of whom we had lost two privates, 
besides Charker, my poor, brave comrade. We 
all made a melancholy passage, under the hot 
sun, over to the mainland. There, we larided 
in a solitary place, and were mustered on the 
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sea sand. Mr. and Mrs. Macey and their 
children were amongst us, Mr. and Mrs, 
Pordage, Mr. Kitten, Mr. Fisher, and Mrs. 
Belltott. We mustered only fourteen men, 
fifteen women, and seven children. Those 
were all that remained of the English who 
had lain down to sleep last night, unsuspect- 
ing and happy, on the Island of Silver-Store. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PRISON IN THE WOODS. 


THERE we all stood, huddled up on the 
beach under the burning sun, with the 
pirates closing us in on every side—as forlorn 
a company of helpless men, women, and 
children as ever was gathered together out 
of any nation in the world. I kept my 
thoughts to myself; but I did not in my 
heart believe that any one of our lives was 
worth five minutes’ purchase. 

The man on whose will our safety or 
our destruction depended was the Pirate 
Captain, All our eyes, by a kind of instinct, 
fixed themselves on him—excepting in the 
cease of the poor children, who, too frightened 
to cry, stood hiding their faces against their 
mothers’ gowns. The ruler who held all 
the ruffians about us in subjection, was, 
judging by appearances, the very last man I 
should have picked out as likely to fill a 
place of power among any body of men, good 
or bad, under heaven. By nation, he was a 
Portuguese ; and, by name, he was generally 
spoken of among his men as The Don. He 
was alittle, active, weazen, monkey-faced man, 
dressed in the brightest colours and the 
finest-made clothes I ever saw. His three- 
cornered hat was smartly cocked on one side. 
His coat-skirts were stiffened and stuck out, 
like the skirts of the dandies in the Mall in 
London. When the dance was given at the 
Island, I saw no such lace on any lady’s dress 
there as I saw on his cravat and ruffles. 
Round his neck he wore a thick gold chain, 
with a diamond cross hanging from it. His 
lean, wiry, brown fingers were covered with 
rings. Over his shoulders, and falling down 
in front to below his waist, be wore a sort of 
sling of broad scarlet cloth, embroidered with 
beads and little feathers, and holding, at'the 
lower part, four loaded pistols, two on a side, 
lying ready to either hand. His face was 
mere skin and bone, and one of his wrinkled 
cheeks had a blue scar running all across it, 
which drew up that part of his face, and 
showed his white shining teeth on that side 
of his mouth. An uglier, meaner, weaker, 
man-monkey to look at, I never saw; and 

‘ yet there was not one of his crew, from his 
mate to his cabin-boy, who did not obey him 
as if he had been the greatest monarch in 
the world. As for the Sambos, includin 
especially that evil-minded scoundrel, 
Christian George King, they never went near 
him without seeming to want to roll before 
him on the ground, for the sake of winning 
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the honour of having one of his little dancing- 
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master’s feet set on their black bullock 
bodies. 

There this fellow stood, while we were 
looking at him, with his hands in his pockets, 
smoking a cigar. His mate (the one-eyed Eng- 
lishman), stood by him ; a big, hulking fellow 
he was, who might have eaten the Captain 
up, pistols and all, and looked about for 
more afterwards. The Don himself seemed, 
to an ignorant man like me, to have a gift of 
speaking in any tongue he liked. I can 
testify that his English rattled out of his 
crooked lips as fast as if it was natural to 
them ; making allowance, of course, for his 
foreign way of clipping his words. 

“ Now, Captain,” says the big mate, running 
his eye over us as if we were a herd of cattle, 
“here they are. What’s to be done with 
them ?” 

“Are they all off the Island?” says the 
Pirate Captain. 

“All of them that are alive,” says the 
mate. 

“Good, and very good,” says the captain, 
“Now, Giant-Georgy, some paper, a pen, 
and a horn of ink.” 

Those things were brought immediately. 

“Something to write on,” says the Pirate 
Captain. “What? Ha! why not a broad 
nigger back ?” 

He pointed with the end of his cigar to 
one of the Sambos. The man was pulled 
forward, and set down on his knees with his 
shoulders rounded. The Pirate Captain laid 
the paper on them, and took a dipofink—then 
suddenly turned up his snub-nose with a look 
of disgust, and, removing the paper again, took 
from his pocket a fine cambric handkerchief 
edged with lace, smelt at the scent on it, and 
afterwards laid it delicately over the Sambo’s 
shoulders. 

“A table of black man’s back, with the 
sun on it, close under my nose—ah, Giant- 
Georgy, pah ! pah!” says the Pirate Captain, 
putting the paper on the handkerchief, with 
another grimace expressive of great disgust. 

He began to write immediately, waiting 
from time to time to consider a little with 
himself; and once stopping, apparently, to 
count ournumbers as we stood before him. 
To think of that villain knowing how to 
write, and of my not being able to make so 
much as a decent pothook, if it had been to 
save my life! 

When he had done, he signed to one of his 
men to take the scented handkerchief off the 
Sambo’s back, and told the sailor he might 
keep it for his trouble. Then, holding the 
written paper open in his hand, he came 
forward a step or two closer to us, and said, 
with a grin, and a mock bow, which made 
my fingers itch with wanting to be at him: 

“T have the honour of addressing myself 
to the ladies. According to my reckoning 
they are fifteen ladies in all. Does any one of 
them belong to the chief officer of the sloop 3” 
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There was a momentary silence. 
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“You don’t answer me,” says the Pirate | 


Captain. “ Now, I mean to be answered. Look 
here, women.” He drew one of his four pistols 
out of his gay scarlet sling, and walked up 
to Tom Packer, who happened to be standing 
nearest to him of the men prisoners, “This 
is a pistol, and it is loaded. I put the barrel 
to the head of this man with my right hand, 
and I take out my watch with my left. I 
wait five minutes for an answer. If I don’t 
get itin five minutes, I blow this man’s brains 
out. I wait five minutes again, and if I 
don’t get an answer, I blow the next man’s 
brains out. And so I go on, if you are obsti- 
nate, and your nerves are strong, till not one 
of your soldiers or your sailors is left. On 
my word of honour, as a gentleman-buc- 
canier, I promise you, that, Ask my men if 
I ever broke my word.” 

He rested the barrel of the pistol against 

Tom Packer’s head, and looked at his watch, 
as perfectly composed, in his cat-like cruelty, 
as if he was waiting for the boiling of an 
egg. 
“If you think it best not to answer him, 
ladies,” says Tom, “never mind me. It’s 
my trade to risk my life ; and I shall lose it 
in a good cause.” 

“A brave man,” said the Pirate Captain, 
lightly. “ Well, ladies, are you going to sacri- 
fice the brave man?” 

“We are going to save him,” said Miss 
Maryon, “as he has striven to save us. 
belong to the captain of the sloop, I am his 
sister.” She stopped, and whispered anxiously 
to Mrs. Macey, who was standing with her. 
“Don’t acknowledge yourself, as I have done 
—you have children.” 

“Good!” said the Pirate Captain. “The 
answer is given, and the brains may stop in 
the brave man’s head.” He put his watch and 
pistol back, and took two or three quick puffs 
at his cigar to keep it alight—then handed the 
paper he had written on, and his penfull of 
ink, to Miss Maryon. 

“ Read that over,” he said, “and sign it 
for yourself, and the women and children 
with you,” 

Saying those words, he turned round 
briskly on his heel, and began talking, in a 
whisper, to Giant Georgy, the big English 
mate. What he was talking about, of course, 
I could not hear; but I noticed that he 
motioned several times straight into the inte- 
rior of the country. 

“ Davis,” said Miss Maryon, “look at 
this.” 

She crossed before her sister, as she spoke, 
and held the paper which the Pirate Captain 
had given to her, under my eyes—my bound 
arms not allowing me to take it myself. 
Never to my dying day shall I forget the 
shame I felt, when I was obliged to ac- 
knowledge to Miss Maryon that I could not 
read a word of it! 

“There are better men than me, ma’am,” 
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I said, with a sinkisig heart, “who can read 
it, and advise y~n for the best.” 

“None bettcz,” she answered, quietly. 
“None, whose advice I wouldso willingly 
take. I have seen enough, to feel sure of 
that. Listen, Davis, while I read.” 

Her pale face turned paler still, as she fixed 
her eyes on the paper. Lowering her voice 
to a whisper, so that the women and children 
aoe might not hear, she read me these 

Ines $ 


“To the Captains of English men-of-war, and to 
the commanders of vessels of other nations, cruising in 
the Caribbean Seas, 

“The precious metal anf the jewels laid up in the 
English Island of Silver-Store, are in the possession of 
the Buccaniers, at sea. 

“The women and children of the Island of Silver- 
Store, to the number of Twenty-Two, are in the pos- 
session of the Buccaniers, on land. 

“They will be taken up the country, with fourteen 
men prisoners (whose lives the Buccaniers have pri- 
vate reasons of their own for preserving), to a place of 
confinement, which is unapproachable by strangers. 
They will be kept there until a certain day, previously 
agreed on between the Buccaniers at sea, and the Buc- 
caniers on land, 

“Tf, by that time, no news from the party at sca, 
reaches the party on land, it will be taken for granted 
that the expedition which conveys away the silver and 
jewels has been met, engaged, and conquered by supe- 
rior force ; that the Treasure has been taken from its 
present owners ; and that the Buccanicrs guarding it, 
have been made prisoners, to be dealt with according 
to the law, 

* The absence of the expected news at the appointed 
time, being interpreted in this way, it will be the next 
object of the Buccaniers on land to take reprisals for 
the loss and the injury inflicted on their companions at 
seas The lives of the women and children of the 
Island of Silver-Store are absolutely at their mercy ; 
and those lives will pay the forfeit, if the Treasure is 
taken away, and if the men in possession of it come 
to harm. 

“This paper will be nailed to the lid of the largest 
chest taken from the Island. Any officer whom the 
chances of war may bring within reading distance of it, 
is warned to pause and consider, before his conduct 
signs the death-warrant of the women and children of 
an English colony. 

* Signed, under the Black Flag, 
*Pepro MenpeEz, 


“ Commander of the Buccaniers, and Chief of the 
Guard over the English Prisoners,” 


“The statement above written, in so far as it 
regards the situation we are now placed in, may be 
depended on as the truth. 

“ Signed, on behalf of the imprisoned women and 
children of the Island of Silver-Store.” 


“ Beneath this last line,” said Miss Maryon, 
pointing to it, “is a blank space, in which I 
am expected to sign my name.” 

“ And in five minutes’ time,” added the 
Pirate Captain, who had stolen close up to us, 
“or the same consequences will follow which 
T had the pleasure of explaining to you a few 
minutes ago.” 
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(Conducted by 


He again drew out his watch and pistol ;/to come to him; and spoke a few words in 


but, this time, it was my head that he touched 
with the barrel, 

“When Tom Packer spoke for himself, 
miss, a little while ago,” I said, “please to 
consider that he spoke for me.” 

“ Another brave man!” said the Pirate 
Captain, with his ape’s grin. “Am I to fire 
my pistol this time, or am I to put it back 
again as I did before?” 

Miss Maryon did not seem to hear him. 
Her kind eyes rested for a moment on my 
face, and then looked up to the bright Heaven 
above us. 

“Whether I sign, or whether I do not sign,” 
she said, “we are still in the hands of God, 
and the future which His wisdom has ap- 
pointed will not the less surely come.” 

With those words she placed the paper on 
my breast, signed it, and handed it back to 
the Pirate Captain. 

“This is our secret, Davis,” she whispered, 
“Let us keep the dreadful knowledge of it 
to ourselves as long as we can.” 

I have another singular confession to 
make—I hardly expect anybody to believe 
me when I mention the circumstance—but 
it is not the less the plain truth that, even 
in the midst of that frightful situation, I felt, 
for a few moments, a sensation of happiness 
while Miss Maryon’s hand was holding the 
paper on my breast, and while her lips were 
telling me that there was a secret between us 
which we were to keep together. 

The Pirate Captain carried the signed paper 
at once to his mate. 

“Go back to the Island,” he says, “and 
nail that with your own hands on the lid of the 
largest chest. There is no occasion to hurry 
the business of shipping the Treasure, be- 
cause there is nobody on the Island to make 
signals that may draw attention to it from 
the sea. I have provided for that; and I 
have provided for the chance of your being 
outmanceuvred afterwards, by English, or 
other cruisers, Here are your sailing 
orders” (he took them from his pocket while 
he spoke), “your directions for the disposal 
of the Treasure, and your appointment of the 
day and the place for communicating again 
with me and my prisoners. I have done my 
part—go you, now, and do yours.” 

Hearing the clearness with which he gave 
his orders; knowing what the devilish 
scheme was that he had invented for prevent- 
ing the recovery of the Treasure, even if our 
ships happened to meet and capture the 
pirates at sea; remembering what the look 
and the speech of him had been, when he put 
his pistol to my head and Tom Packer's; [ 
began to understand how it was that this 
little, weak, weazen, wicked spider had got 


his own, or in some other foreign language. 
I guessed what they meant, when I saw 
thirty of the pirates told off together, and set 
in a circle all round us. The rest were 
marched away after the mate. In the same 
manner the Sambos were divided next. Ten, 
including Christian George King, were left 
with us ; and the others were sent down to the 
canoes, When this had been done, the Pirate 
Captain looked at his watch ; pointed to some 
trees, about a mile off, which fringed the land 
as it rose from the beach ; said to an American 
among the pirates round us, who seemed to 
hold the place of second mate, “ In two hours 
from this time ;” and then walked away 
briskly, with one of his men after him, to 
some baggage piled up below us on the 
beach, 

We were marched off at once to the shady 
place under the trees, and allowed to sit 
down there, in the cool, with our guard in a 
ring round us, Feeling certain from what I 
saw, and from what I knew to be con- 
tained in the written paper signed by Miss 
Maryon, that we were on the point of under- 
taking a long journey up the country, I 
anxiously examined my fellow prisoners to 
see how fit they looked for encountering 
bodily hardship and fatigue; to say nothing 
of mental suspense and terror, over and above. 

With all possible respect for an official 
gentleman, I must admit that Mr. Com- 
missioner Pordage struck me as_ being, 
beyond any comparison, the most helpless 
individual in our unfortunate company. 
What with the fright he had suffered, the 
danger he had gone through, and the bewil- 
derment of finding himself torn clean away 
from his safe Government moorings, his poor 
unfortunate brains seemed to be as completely 
discomposed as his Diplomatic coat. He was 
perfectly harmless and quiet, but also per- 
fectly light-headed—as anybody could dis- 
cover who looked at his dazed eyes or 
listened to his maundering talk. I tried him 
with a word or two about our miserable 
situation ; thinking that, ifany subject would 
get a trifle of sense out of him, it must surely 
be that. 

“You will observe,” said Mr. Pordage, 
looking at the torn cuffs of his Diplomatic 
coat instead of at me, “that I cannot take 
cognisance of our situation. No memoran- 
dum of it has been drawn up; no report in 
connexion with it has been presented to me, 
I cannot possibly recognise it until the neces- 
sary minutes and memorandums and reports 
have reached me through the proper chan- 
nels. When our miserable situation presents 
itself to me, on paper, I shall bring it under 
the notice of Government ; and Government, 





the first place and kept it among the villains | afver a proper interval, will bring it back 


about him. 


The mate moved off, with his orders, to-| have something to say about it. 


again under my notice; and then I shall 
Not a 


wards the sea. Before he got there, the! minute before—no, my man, not a minute 
_ Pirate Captain beckoned another of the crew | before |” 
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\peaking of Mr. Pordage’s wanderings of! in it, to dip out the food with. Seeing that we 
md, reminds me that it is necessary to say | 
aord next, about the much more serious | 
The cut on his) 


ca. of Serjeant Drooce. 
hel, acted on by the heat of the climate, 
hadriven him, to all appearance, stark mad. 
Betles the danger to himself, if he broke out 
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hesitated before touching it, the Pirate Captain 
recommended us not to be too mealy-mouthed, 
as that was meat from our own stores on the 
Island, and the last we were likely to taste 
for along time tocome. The sailors, with- 
out any more ado about it, professed their 


befte the Pirates, there was the danger to/ readiness to follow this advice, muttering 


thewomen and children, of trusting him | among themselves that 
in | 


amoag them—a misfortune which, 

our :ptive condition, it was impossible to 

avo} Most providentially, however (as I 

foud on inquiry) Tom Packer, who had 
savd his life, had a power of controlling 
hiy which none of the rest of us possessed, 

Sae shattered recollection of the manner in 
wich he had been preserved from death, 
semed to be still left in a corner of his 
zemory. Whenever he showed ssymptoms 
f£ breaking out, Tom looked at him, and 
fepeated with his hand and arm the action 
of cutting out right and left which had been 
the means of his saving the sergeant. On 
seeing that, Drooce always huddled himself 
up close to Tom, and fell silent, We,—that 
is, Packer and I—arranged it together that 
he was always to keep near Drooce, what- 
ever happened, and however far we might 
ye marched before we reached the place of 
cur imprisonment, 

“he rest of us men—meaning Mr. Macey, 
Mr.¥isher, twoof my comrades of the Marines, 
and fve of the sloop’s crew—were, making 
allowmee for a little smarting in our 
woung, in tolerable health, and not half 
so mich broken in spirit by troubles, past, 
preseit, and to come, as some persons might 
be gt to imagine. As for the seamen, 
espedally, no stranger who looked at 
thei) jolly brown faces would ever have 
imajined that they were prisoners, and in 
peri of their lives, They sat together, chew- 
ing their quids, and looking out good- 
hunouredly at the sea, like a gang of liberty- 
mei resting themselves on shore. “Take it 
easy, soldier,” says one of the six, seeing me 
lodking at him. “ And, if you can’t do that, 
tale it as easy as you can.” I thought, at 
th) time, that many a wiser man might have 
given me less sensible advice than this, 
though it was only offered by a boatswain’s 
mite. 

A movement among the Pirates attracted 
my notice to the beach below us, and I saw 
tieir Captain approaching our _halting- 
place, having changed his fine clothes for 
garments that were fit to travel in. 

His coming back to us had the effect of 
ovoducing unmistakable signs of preparation 
‘or a long journey. Shortly after he ap- 
peared, three Indians came up, leading three 
loaded mules ; and these were followed, in a 
few minutes, by two of the Sambos, carrying 
between them a copper full of smoking meat 
and broth. After having been shared among 
the Pirates, this mess was set down before 
us, with some wooden bowls floating about 


good meat was 
a good thing, though the devil himself had 
cooked it. The Pirate Captain then, ob- 
serving that we were all ready to accept 
the food, ordered the bonds that confined 
the hands of us men to be loosened and 
cast off, so that we might help ourselves. 
After we had served the women and chil- 
dren, we fell to. It was a good meal— 
though I can’t say that I myself had much 
appetite for it. Jack, to use his own phrase, 
stowed away a double allowance, The jolly 
faces of the seamen lengthened a good deal, 
however, when they found there was nothing 
to drink afterwards but plain water. One of 
them, a fat man, named Short, went so far 
as to say that, in the turn things seemed 
to have taken, he should like to make his 
will before we started, as the stoppage of his 
grog and the stoppage of his life were two 
events that would occur uncommonly close 
together. 

When we had done, we were all ordered 
tostand up. The Pirates approached me and 
the other men, to bind our arms again; but, 
the Captain stopped them. 

“No,” says he. “I want them to get on 
at a good pace; and they will do that best 
with their arms free, Now, prisoners,” he 
¢ontinued, addressing us, “I don’t mean to 
have any lagging on the road. I have fed 
you up with good meat, and you have no 
excuse for not stepping out briskly—women, 
children, and all, You men are without 
weapons and without food, and you know 
nothing of the country you are going to 
travel through. If you are mad enough, in 
this helpless condition, to attempt escaping 
on the march, you will be shot, as sure as you 
all stand there,—and if the bullet misses, you 
will starve to death in forests that have no 
path and no end.” 

Having addressed us in those words, he 
turned again to his men, I wondered then, as 
I had wondered once or twice already, what 
those private reasons might be, which he had 
mentioned in his written paper, for sparing 
the lives of us male prisoners. I hoped he 
would refer to them now—but I was disap- 
poivted. 

“While the country allows it,” he went 
on, addressing his crew, “ march in a square, 
and keep the prisoners inside. Whether it 
is map, woman, or child, shoot any one of 
them who tries to escape, on peril of being 
shot yourselves if you miss. Put the Indians 
and mules in front, and the Sambos next to 
them. Draw up the prisoners all together. 
‘Tell off seven men to march before them, 
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and seven more for each side ; and leave the| as might have been expected, poor thin 
other nine for the rear-guard, A fourth) very early on the mareh. Short and I t 
mule for me, when I get tired, and another] the example of taking two of them up, pi/- 
Indian to carry my guitar.” a-back, which was followed directly by ie 
His guitar! To think of the murderous) rest of the men. ‘I'wo of Mrs, Macey’s tke 
thief having a turn for strumming tunes, and | children fell to ourshare ; the eldest, travelhg 
wanting to cultivate it on such an expedition | behind us on his father’s back. Short hoied 
as ours! Icould hardly believe my eyes when} the next in age, a girl, on his broad shel- 
I saw the guitar brought forward in a neat} ders. Isee him now as if it was yeteray, 
green case, with the piratical skull and cross-| with the perspiration pouring dow: hi fat 
bones and the Pirate Captain’s initials painted | face and bushy whiskers, rolling alog s if 
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on it in white. 

“T can stand a good deal,” whispers Tom 
Packer to me, looking hard at the guitar ; | 
“but con-found me, Davis, if it’s not a trifle 
too much to be taken prisoner by such a 
fellow as that !” 

The Pirate Captain lights another cigar. 

“March !” says he, with a screech like a 
cat, and a flourish with his sword, of the sort 
that a stage-player would give at the head of 
a mock army. 

We all moved off, leaving the clump of| 
trees to the right, going, we knew not whither, | 
to unknown sufferings and an unknown fate. | 
The land that lay before us was wild and 
open, without fences or habitations. Here, 
and there, cattle wandered about over it, and 
a few stray Indians. Beyond, in the dis- 
tance, as far as we could see, rose a prospect 
of mountains and forests. Above us, was the 

itiless sun, in a sky that was too brightly 

lue to look at. Behind us, was the calm 
murmuring ocean, with the dear island home 
which the women and children had lost, 
rising in the distance like a little green 
garden on the bosom of the sea, After half- 
an-hour’s walking, we began to descend int | 
the plain, and the last glimpse of the Island 
of Silver-Store disappeared from our view. | 

The order of march which we: prisoners 
now maintained among ourselves, being the | 
order which, with certain occasional varia- 
tions, we observed for the next three days, I 
may as well give some description of it in 
this place, before I get occupied with other 
things, and forget it. 

I myself, and the sailo,* I have mentioned 
under the name of Shoit, led the march. 
After us came Miss Mary'on, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Macey. They were fllowed by two of 
my comrades of the Marine:', with Mrs. Por- 
dage, Mrs. Belltott, and two oi the strongest of 
the ladies to look after them. Mr. Fisher, the 
ship’s boy, and the three remaining men of the 
sloop’s crew, with the rest of the women and 
children came next; ‘om Packer, taking 
care of Serjeant Drooce, brought up the 
rear. So long as we got on quickly enough, 
the pirates showed no disposition to in- 
terfere with our order of march; but, if 
there were any signs of lagging—and God 
knows it was hard enough work for a 
man to walk under that burning sun !— 
the villains threatened the weakest of our 
company with the points of their swords. 
The younger among the children gave out, 


| 


he was on the deck of a ship, and marig a 
sling of his neck-handkerchief, with his dver 
sailor’s fingers, to support the little giron 
his back. “I expect you'll marry me, iy 
darling, when you grow up,” says he, in is 
oily, joking voice. And the poor child, y 
her innocence, laid her weary head down 0 
his shoulder, and gravely and faithfully pro 
mised that she would. 

A lighter weight fellto my share. I had 
the youngest of the children, the pretty 
little boy, already mentioned, who had been 
deaf and dumb from his birth. His mother’s || 
voice trembled sadly, as she thanked | 
me for taking him up, and tenderly put | 
his little dress right while she walked | 
behind me. “He is very little and light 
of his age,” says the poor lady, trying 
hard to speak steady. “He won’t give vou 
much trouble, Davis—he has always bea a 
very patient child from the first.” ‘The toy’s 
little frail arms clasped themselves rowd my 
neck while she was speaking ; and sonething 
or other seemed to stop in my throit the 
cheerful answer that I wanted to male. I 
walked on with what must have lookd, I 
am afraid, like a gruff silence ; the poorzhild 
humming softly on my back, in his unclang- 
ing, dumb way, till he hummed himsef to 
sleep. Often and often, since that timy in 
dreams, I have felt those small arms rouncmy 
neck again, and have heard that dumb nur- 
muring song in my ear, dying away faiter 
and fainter, till nothing was left but the lght 
breath rising and falling regularly on ny 
cheek, telling me that my little fellow-ji- 
soner had forgotten his troubles in sleep. 

We marched, as well as I could gues, 
somewhere about seven miles that day—a 
short spell enough, judging by distance, lit 
a terrible long one judging by heat. Our 
halting place was by the banks of a strean, 
across which, ata little distance, some wid 
pigs were swimming as we came up. Beyonl 
us, was the same view of forests and moun 
tains that I have already mentioned ; and ali 
round us, was a perfect wilderness of flowers, 
The shrubs, the bushes, the ground, all blazed 
again with magnificent colours, under the 
evening sun. When we were ordered to 
halt, wherever we set a child down, there 
that child had laps and laps full of flowers 
growing within reach of its hand. We sat 
on flowers, eat on flowers, slept at night on 
flowers—any chance handful of which would 
have been well worth a golden guinea among 
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the gentlefolks in England. It was a sight| outside of all. In that tropical climate, and 
not easily described, to see niggers, savages,|at that hot time, the night was only plea- 
and Pirates, hideous, filthy, and ferocious in| santly cool. The bubbling of the stream, 
the last degree to look at, squatting about | and, now and then, the course of the breeze 
grimly upon a natural carpet of beauty, of| through the flowers, was all we heard. 
the sort that is painted in pictures with| During the hours of darkness, it occurred to 
pretty fairies dancing on it. me—aud I have no doubt the same idea 
The mules were unloaded, and left to roll| struck my comrades—that a body of deter- 
among the flowers to their hearts’ content. A| mined men, making a dash for it, might now 
neat tent was set up for the Pirate Captain, at} have stood a fair chance of escaping. We 
the door of which, after eating a good meal,| were still near enough to the sea-shore to 
he laid himself down in a languishing attitude, | be certain of not losing our way; and the 
with a nosegay in the bosom of his waistcoat, | plain was almost as smooth, for a good long 
and his guitar on his knees, and jingled away|run, as a natural race-course. oweder, 
at the strings, singing foreign songs, with a|the mere act of dwelling on such a notion, 
shrill voice and with his nose conceitedly| was waste of time and thought, situated 
turned up in the air. I was obliged to cau-|as we were with regard to the women 
tion Short and the sailors—or they would, to| and children. They were, so to speak, the 
a dead certainty, have put all our lives in| hostages who insured our submission to ca 
peril by openly laughing at him. tivity, or to any other hardship that might 
We had but a poor supper that night.| be inflicted on us; a result which 1 have no 
The Pirates now kept the provisions they| doubt the Pirate Captain had foreseen, when 
had brought from the Island, for their own} he made us all prisoners together on taking 
use; and we had to share the miserable! possession of the Island. 
starvation diet of the country, with the} We were roused up at four in the morn- 
Indians and the Sambos. This consisted of} ing, to travel on before the heat set in ; our 
black beans fried, and of things they call| march under yesterday’s broiling sun having 
Tortillas, meaning, in plain English, flat cakes| been only undertaken for the purpose of 
made of crushed Indian corn, and baked on a} getting us away from the sea-shore, and from 
elay griddle, Not only was this food insipid, possible help in that quarter, without loss of 
but the dirty manner in which the Indians pre-| time. We forded the stream, wading through 
pared it, was disgusting, However, complaint | it waist-deep: except the children, who crossed 
was useless ; for we could see for ourselves,that | on our shoulders, An hour before noon, we 
no other provision had been brought for the} halted under two immense wild cotton-trees, 
prisoners. I heard some grumbling among our) about half a mile from a littJe brook, which 
men, and some little fretfulness among the| probably ran into the stream we had passed 
children, which their mothers soon quieted.|in the morning. Late in the afternoon we 
I myself was indifferent enough to the qua-| were on foot again, and encamped for the 
lity of the food ; for I had noticed a circum-| night at three deserted huts, built of mud 
stance, just before it was brought to us, and poles. There were the remains of an 
which occupied my mind with more serious| enclosure here, intended, as I thought, for 
considerations. One of the mules was un-| cattle ; and there was an old well, from which 
loaded near us, and I observed among the| our supply of water was got. The greater 
baggage a large bundle of new axes, doubt-| part of the women were very tired and sorrow- 
less taken from some ship. After puzzling | ful that night ; but Miss Maryon did wonders 
my brains for some time to know what they | in cheering them up. 
could be wanted for, I came to the conclusion| On the third morning, we began to skirt 
that they were to be employed in cutting|the edge of a mountain, carrying our store 
our way through, when we came to the|of water with us from the well. We men 
forests. To think of the kind of travelling| prisoners had our full share of the burden, 
which these preparations promised—if the} What with that, what with the way being 
view I took of them was the right one—and | all up-hill, and what with the necessity of 
then to look at the women and children,| helping on the weaker members of our 
exhausted by the first day’s march, was| company, that day’s march was the hardest I 
sufficient to make any man uneasy. It|)remember to have ever got through. To- 
weighed heavily enough on my mind, I know,| wards evening, after resting again in the 
when I woke up among the flowers, from} middle of the day, we stopped for the night 
time to time, that night. on the verge of the forest. A dim, lower- 
Our sleeping arrangements, though wel|ing, awful sight it was, to look up at the 
had not a single civilised comfort, were,| mighty wall of trees, stretching in front, and 
thanks to the flowers, simple and easy/on either side of us without a limit and 
enough. For the first time in their lives, the| without a break. Through the night, though 
women and children laid down together, with | there was no wind blowing over our encamp- 
the sky for a roof, and the kind earth for a| ment, we heard deep, moaning, rushing 
bed. We men shook ourselves down, as well | sounds rolling about, at intervals, in the 
as we could, all round them ; and the Pirates,| great inner wilderness of leaves ; and, now 
relieving guard regularly, ranged themselves! and then, those among us who slept, were 
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startled up by distant crashes in the depths 
of the forest—the death-knells of falling 
trees. We kept fires alight, in case of wild 
animals stealing out on us in the darkness ; 
and the flaring red light, and the thick, 
winding smoke, alternately showed and hid 
the forest-prospect in a strangely treacherous 
and ghostly way. The children shuddered 
with fear; even the Pirate Captain forgot, 
for the first time, to jingle his eternal guitar. 

When we were mustered in the morning 
for the march, I fully expected to see the 
axes unpacked, To my surprise they were 
not disturbed. The Indians drew their long 
chopping-knives (called machetes in the lan- 
guage of that country); made for a place 
among the trees where I could see no signs 
of a path ; and began cutting at the onion 
and shrubs, and at the wild vines and 
creepers, twirling down together in all sorts 
of fantastic forms, from the lofty branches, 
After clearing a few dozen yards inwards 
they came out to us again, whooping and 
showing their wicked teeth, as they laid 
hold of the mules’ halters to lead them on. 
The Pirate Captain, before we moved after, 
took out a pocket compass, set it, pondered 
over it for some time, shrugged his shoulders, 
and screeched out “ March,” as usual. We 
entered the forest, leaving behind us the last 
chance of escape, and the last hope of ever 
getting back to the regions of humanity and 
civilisation. By this time, we had walked 
inland, as nearly as I could estimate, about 
thirty miles, 

The order of our march was now, of neces- 
sity, somewhat changed. We all followed 
each other in a long line, shut in, however, 
as before, in front and in rear, by the Indians, 
the Sambos, and the pirates. Though none 
of us could see a vestige of any path, it was 
clear that our guides knew where they were 
going ; for, we were never stopped by any 
obstacles, except the shrubs ae wild-vines 
which they could cut through with their 
chopping-knives. Sometimes, we marched 
under great branches which met like arches 
high over our heads. Sometimes, the boughs 
were so low that we had to stoop to pass 
under them, Sometimes, we wound in and 
out among mighty trunks of trees, with their 
gnarled roots twisting up far above the 
ground, and with creepers in full flower 
twining down in hundreds from their lofty 
branches, 
countless multitude of the trees shut 
out the sun, and made a solemn dimness 
which it was awful and without hope to 
walk through. Hours would pass without 
our hearing a sound but the dreary rustle 
of our own feet over the leafy ground. 
At other times, whole troops of parrots, with 
feathers of all the colours of the rainbow, 
chattered and shrieked at us; and proces- 
sions of monkeys, fifty or sixty at a time, 
followed our progress in the boughs over- 
head; passing through the thick leaves 


The size of the leaves and the! 
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with a sound like the rush of a steady wind, 
Every now and then, the children werestartled 
by lizard-like creatures, three feet long, 
running up the trunks of the trees as we 
passed by them; more than once, swarms 
of locusts tormented us, startled out of 
their hiding-places by the monkeys in the 
boughs, For five days we marched inces- 
santly through this dismal forest-region, 
only catching a clear glimpse of the sky 
above us, on three occasions in all that time. 
The distance we walked each day seemed to 
be regulated by the positions of springs and 
streams in the forest, which the Indians 
knew of. Sometimes those springs and 
streams lay near together; and our day’s 
work was short. Sometimes they were 
far apart; and the march was long and 
weary. On all occasions, two of the Indians, 
followed by two of the Sambos, disappeared 
as soon as we encamped for the night ; and 
returned, in a longer or shorter time, bring- 
ing water with them. Towards the latter 
part of the journey, weariness had so com- 
pletely mastered the weakest among our 
company, that they ceased to take notice of 
anything. They walked without looking to 
the right or to the left, and they eat their 
wretched food and lay down to sleep with 
a silent despair that was shocking. Mr. 
Pordage left off maundering now, and Ser- 
jeant Drooce was so quiet and biddable, that 
Tom Packer had an easy time of it with him 
at last. Those among us who still talked, 
began to get a habit of dropping our voices 
toa whisper. Short’s jokes languished and 
dwindled ; Miss Maryon’s voice, still kind 
and tender as ever, began to lose its clear- 
ness ; and the poor children, when they got 
weary and cried, shed tears silently, like old 
people. It seemed as if the darkness and 
the hush of the endless forest had cast its 
shadow on our spirits, and had stolen drearily 
into our inmost hearts. 

On the sixth day, we saw the blessed sun- 
shine on the ground before us, once more. 
Prisoners as we were, there was a feeling of 
freedom on stepping into the light again, and 
on looking up, without interruption, into the 
clear blue Heaven, from which no human 
creature can keep any other human crea- 
ture, when the time comes for rising to 
it. A turn in the path brought us out 
suddenly at an Indian village—a wretched 
place, made up of two rows of huts built 
with poles, the crevices between them sto 
ped with mud, and the roofs thatched in 
the coarsest manner with palm-leaves, The 
savages squatted about, jumped to their feet 
in terror as we came in view; but, seeing the 
Indians at the head of our party, took heart, 
and began chattering and screeching, just like 
the parrots we had left in the forest. Our 

ides answered in their gibberish ; some lean, 
half. wild dogs yelped and howled incessantly ; 
and the Pirates discharged their muskets and 
loaded them again, to make sure that their 
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powder had not got damp on the march,! 
No want of muskets among them now! 
The noise and the light and the confusion, | 


after the silence, darkness, and discipline that 


we had been used to for the last five days, so | 
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my neck, and the other pointed away towards 
my righthand. I looked in that direction— 
and there, as if it had started up out of the 
ground to dispute our passage through the 
forest, was a hideous monster carved in stone, 


bewildered us all, that it was quite a relief twice my height at least. The thing loomed out 
to sit down on the ground and let the| ofa ghostly white, against the dark curtain of 


guard about us shut out our view on every 
side, 

“Davis! Are we at the end of the march?” 
says Miss Maryon, touching my arm. 

The other women looked anxiously at me, 
as she put the question. I got on my feet, 
and saw the Pirate Captain communicating 
with the Indians of the village. His hands 
were making signs in the fussy foreign way, 
all the time he was speaking. Sometimes, 
they pointed away to where the forest began 
again beyond us; and sometimes they went 
up both together to his mouth, as if he was 
wishful of getting a fresh supply of the neces- 
saries of life. © 

My eyes next turned towards the mules. 
Nobody was employed in unpacking the bag- 
gage ; nobody went near that bundle of axes 
which had weighed on my mind so much 
already, and the mystery of which still tor- 
mented me in secret. I came to the conclu- 
sion that we were not yet at the end of 
our journey ; I communicated my opinion to 
Miss Maryon. She got up herself, with my 
help, and looked about her, and made the 
remark, very justly, that all the huts in the 
village would not suffice to hold us. At the 
same time, I pointed out to her that the mule 
which the Pirate Captain had ridden had 
been relieved of his saddle, and was being led 
away, at that moment, to a patch of grass 
beliind one of the huts. 

“That looks as if we were not going much 
farther on,” says I, 

“Thank Heaven if it be so, for the sake of 
the poor children!” says Miss Maryon. 
“ Davis, suppose something happened which 
gave us a chance of escaping? Do you think 
we could ever find our way back to the sea?” 

“ Not a hope of getting back, miss. If the 
Pirates were to let us go this very instant, 
those pathless forests would keep usin prison 
for ever.” 

“Too true! Too true!” she said, and said 
no more. 

In another half-hour we were roused up, 
and marched away from the village (as I had 
thought we should be) into the forest again. 
This time, though there was by no means so 
much cutting through the underwood needed as 
in our previous experience, we were accompa- 
nied by at least a dozen Indians, who seemed 
to me to be following us out of sheer idleness 
and curiosity. We had walked, as well as | 
could calculate, more than an hour, and I was 
trudging along with the little deaf-and-dumb 
boy on my back, as usual, thinking, not very 
hopefully, of our future prospects, when I 
was startled by a moan in my ear from the 
child. One of his arms was trembling round 


trees all round it. Spots of rank moss stuck 
about over its great glaring stone-face ; its 
stumpy hands were tucked up into its breast ; 
its legs and feet were four times the size of 
any human limbs ; its body and the flat space 
of spare stone which rose above its head, 
were all covered with mysterious devices— 
little grinning men’s faces, heads of crocodiles 
and apes, twisting knots and twirling knobs, 
strangely shaped leaves, winding lattice-work; 
legs, arms, fingers, toes, skulls, bones, and 
such like. The monstrous statue leaned over 
on one side, and was only kept from falling 
to the ground by the roots of a great tree 
which had wound themselves all round the 
lower half of it. Altogether, it was as hor- 
rible and ghastly an object to come upon 
suddenly, in the unknown depths of a great 
forest, as the mind (or, at all events, my 
mind) can conceive. When I say that the 
first meeting with the statue struck me 
speechless, nobody can wonder that the chil- 
dren actually screamed with terror at the 
sight of it. 

“It’s only a great big doll, my darling,” 
says Short, at his wit’s end how to quiet the 
little girl on his back. “ We'll get a nice 
soft bit of wood soon, and show these nasty 
savages how to make a better one.” 

While he was speaking, Miss Maryon was 
close behind me, soothing the deaf-and-dumb 
boy by signs which I could not understand, 

“I have heard of these things, Davis,” she 
says. “They are idols, made by a lost race 
of people, who lived, no one can say how many 
hundred or how many thousand years ago, 
That hideous thing was carved and wor- 
shipped while the great tree that now su 
ports it was yet a seed in the ground. We 
must get the children used to these stone 
monsters. I believe we are coming to many 
more of them. I believe we are close to the 
remains of one of those mysterious ruined 
cities which have long been supposed to exist 
in this part of the world.” 

Before I could answer, the word of com- 
mand from the rear drove us on again. In 
passing the idol, some of the Pirates fired 
their muskets at it. The echoes from the 
reports rang back on us with a sharp rattling 
sound. We pushed on a few paces, when the 
Indians a-head suddenly stopped, flourished 
their chopping-knives, and all screamed out 
together “El Palacio!” The Englishmen 
among the Pirates took up the cry, and, run- 
ning forward through the trees on either 
side of us, roared out, “The Palace!” Other 
voices joined theirs in other tongues; and, 
for a minute or two, there was a general con- 


fusion of everybody,—the first that had 
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occurred since we were marched away, pri-| circles of sculptured flowers. I guessed the 
soners, from the sea-shore. length of the portico to be, at the = least, 
I tightened my hold of the child on my} three huzdred feet, In the inside wall of it, 
back ; took Miss Maryon closer to me, to save| appeared four high gapi= doorways; three 
her from being roughly jostled by the men! of them were entirely ckoked up by fallen 
about us; and marched up as near to the! stones: so jammed together, and so girt about 
front as the press and the trees would let me.| by roots and climbing plants, that no force 
Looking over the heads of the Indians, and| short of a blast of gunpowder, could possibly 
between the trunks, I beheld a sight which Ij have dislodged them. The fourth entrance 
shall never forget: no, not to my dying day. | had, at some former time, been kept just 
A wilderness of ruins spread out before me, | clear enough to allow of the passing of one 


made in the fallen stones. Through this, 
the only passage left into the Palace, or out 
of it, we followed the Indians into a great hall, 
nearly one half of which was still covered 
by the remains of the roof. In the unshel- 
tered half: surrounded by broken stones 
and with a carved human head, five times 
the size of life, leaning against it: rose the 
straight, naked trunk of a beautiful tree, 


tion, look where I would, a frightful confusion 
of idols, pillars, blocks of stone, heavy walls, 
and flights of steps, met my eye ; some, whole 
and upright ; others, broken and scattered on 
the ground ; and all, whatever their condi- 
tion, overgrown and clasped about by roots, 
branches, and curling vines, that writhed 
round them like so many great snakes. 
Every here and there, strange buildings stood 
up, with walls on the tops of which three|that shot up high above the ruins, and 
men might have marched abreast—buildings| dropped its enormous branches from the 
with their roofs burst off or tumbled in, and| very top of it, bending down towards us, in 
with the trees springing up from inside, and} curves Tike plumes of immense green feathers. 
waving their restless shadows mournfully| In this hall, which was big enough to hold 
over the ruins. High in the midst of this| double our number, we were ordered to make 
desolation, towered a broad platform of|a halt, while the Pirate Captain, accompanied 
rocky earth, scarped away on three sides,| by three of his crew, followed the Indians 
so as to make it unapproachable except] through a doorway, leading off to the left 
by scaling ladders. On the fourth side,| hand, as we stood with our backs to the 
the flat of the platform was reached by/| portico. In front of us, towards the right, 
a flight of stone steps, of such mighty size| was another doorway, through which we 
and strength that they might have been made/| could see some of the Indians, cutting away 
for the use of a race of giants. They led to a| with their knives, right and left, at the 
huge building girded all round with a row of| overspreading underwood, Even the noise 
thick pillars, long enough and broad enough! of the hacking, and the hum and murmur 
to cover the whole flat space of ground ;| of the people outside, who were unloading 
solid enough, as to the walls, to stand for|the mules, seemed to be sounds too faint 
ever ; but broken in, at most places, as to the| and trifling to break the awful stillness of 
roof; and overshadowed by the trees that|the ruins. To my ears, at least, the un- 
sprang up from inside, like the smaller houses| earthly silence was deepened rather than 
already mentioned, below it. This was the; broken by the few feeble sounds which 
dismal ruin which was calléd the Palace ; and | tried to disturb it. The wailings of the 
this was the Prison in the Woods which was} poor children were stifled within them. The 
to be the place of our captivity. whispers of the women, and the heavy 
The screeching voice of the Pirate Captain| breathing of the overlaboured men, sank 
restored order in our ranks, and sent the|and sank gradually till they were heard no 
Indians forward with their chopping-knivesto| more. Looking back now, at the whole 
the steps of the Palace. We were directed to| course of our troubles, I think I can safely 
follow them across the ruins, and in and out! say that nothing—not even the first disco- 
among the trees. Out of every ugly crevice very of the treachery on the Island—tried 
crack in the great stairs, there sprouted up) our courage and endurance like that interval 
flowers, long grasses, and beautiful large-| of speechless waiting in the Palace, with the 
leaved plants and bushes. When we had/jhush of the ruined city, and the dimness 
toiled to the top of the flight, we could look| of the endless forest, all about us. 
back from the height over the dark waving] When we next saw the Pirate Captain, he 
top of the forest behind us. More than a| appeared at the doorway to the right, just 
glimpse of the magnificent sight, however,|as the Pirates began to crov/d in from the 
was not allowed: we were cedeced still to| portico, with the baggage they had taken 
follow the Indians. They had already disap-| from the mules. 
peared in the inside of the Palace; and we} “There is the way for the Buccaniers,” 
went in after them. squeaks the Pirate Captain, addressing the 
We found ourselves, first, under asquare por-| American mate, and pointing to the doorway 
tico, supported uponimmense flatslabs ofstone, | on the left. “Three big rooms, that will hold 
which were carved all over, at top and bot-| you all, and that have more of the roof left on 
tom, with death’s-heads set in the midst of| them than any of the others. The prisoners,” 


| 
| 
overrun by a forest of trees. In every | man at once through the gap that had been 
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he continues, turning to us, and pointing to the 
doorway behind him, “ will file in, that way, 
and will find two rooms for them, with the 
ceilings on the floor, and the trees in their 
places. I myself, because my soul is big, 
shall live alone in this grand hall. My 
bed shall be there in the sheltered corner ; 
and I shall eat, and drink, and smoke, and 
sing, and enjoy myself, with one eye always 
on my prisoners, and the other eye always on 
my guard outside,” 

Having delivered this le of eloquence, 
he pointed with his sword to the prisoners’ 
doorway. We all passed through it quickly, 
glad to be out of the sight and hearing of 
him. 

The tworoomsset apart forus,communicated 
with each other. The inner one of the two 
had a second doorway, leading, as I supposed, 
further into the building, but so choked up 
by rubbish, as to be impassable, except by 
climbing, and that must have been skilful 
climbing too, Seeing that this accident cut 
off all easy means of approach to the room 
from the Pirates’ side, we determined, sup- 
posing nobody meddled with us, to establish 
the women and children here; and to take 
the room nearest to the Pirate Captain and 
his guard for ourselves. 

The first thing to be done was to clear away 
the rubbish in the women’s room. The ceiling 
was, indeed, as the Pirate Captain had told us, 
all on the floor ; andthe growth of trees,shrubs, 
weeds, and flowers, springing up everywhere 
among the fragments of stone, was so pro- 
digious in this part of the Palace, that, but 
for the walls with their barbarous sculptures 
all round, we should certainly have believed 
ourselves to be encampedin the forest, without 
a building near us. All the lighter parts of 
the rubbish in the women’s room we dis- 
posed of, cleverly, by piling it in the door- 
way on the Pirates’ side, so as to make any 
approach from that direction all but impos- 
sible, even by climbing. The heavy blocks 
of stone—and it took two men to lift some 
of them that were not the heaviest—we 
piled up in the middle of the floor. Having 
by this means cleared away plenty of 
space round the walls, we gathered up all 
the litter of young branches, bushes, and 
leaves which the Indians had chopped away ; 
added to them as much as was required of the 
underwood still standing ; and laid the whole 
smooth and even, to make beds, I noticed, 
while we were at this work, that the ship’s 
boy—whose name was Robert—was particu- 
larly helpful and considerate with the chil- 
dren, when it became necessary to quiet them 
and to get them to lie down, He was a 
rough boy to look at, and not very sharp; but, 
he managed better, and was more naturally 
tender-hearted with the little ones than an 
of the rest of us. This may seem a small 
thing to mention; but Robert’s attentive 
ways with the children, attached them to 
him ; and that attachment, as will be here- 
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after shown, turned out to be of great benefit 
to us, at a very dangerous and very import- 
ant time. 

Our next piece of work was to clear our 
own room. It was close at the side of the 
Palace ; and a break in the outward wall 
looked down over the sheer precipice on 
which the building stood. We stopped this 
up, breast high, in case of accidents, with the 
rubbish on the floor ; we then made our beds, 
just as we had made the women’s beds al- 
ready, 

A little later, we heard the Pirate Captain 
in the hall, which he kept to himself for 
his big soul and his little body, giving orders 
to the American mate about the guard. 
On mustering the Pirates, it turned out 
that two of them, who had been wounded 
in the fight on the Island, were unfit for 
duty. Twenty-eight, therefore, remained, 
These, the Pirate Captain divided into 
companies of seven, who were to mount guard, 
in turn, for a spell of six hours each company ; 
the relief coming round, asa matter of course, 
four times in the twenty-four hours. Of the 
guard of seven, two were stationed under the 
portico; one was placed as a look-out, on the 
top landing of the great flight of steps; and 
two were appointed to patrol the ground 
below, in front of the Palace. This left only 
two men to watch the three remaining sides 
of the building. So far as any risks of attack 
were concerned, the precipices at the back and 
sides of the Palace were a sufficient defence 
for it, if a good watch was kept on the weak 
side, But what the Pirate Captain dreaded 
was the chance of our escaping ; and he would 
not trust the precipices to keep us, knowing 
we had sailors in our company, and suspect- 
ing that they might hit on some substitute 
for ropes, and lower themselves and their 
fellow-prisoners down from the back or the 
sides of the Palace, in the dark, Accordingly, 
the Pirate Captain settled it that two men out 
of each company should do double duty, after 
nightfall: the choice of them to be decided 
by casting dice. This gave four men to patrol 
round the sides and the back of the building : 
a sufficient number to keep a bright look-out. 
The Pirates murmured a little at the prospect 
of double duty ; but, there was no remedy for 
it. The Indians, having a superstitious 
horror of remaining in the ruined city after 
dark, had bargained to be allowed to go back 
to their village, every afternoon. And, as 
for the Sambos, the Pirate Captain knew them 
better than the English had known them at 
Silver-Store, and would have nothing to do 
with them in any matter of importance. 

The setting of the watch was completed 
without much delay. If any of us had felt 
the slightest hope of escaping, up to this time, 
the position of our prison and the number of 
sentinels appointed to guard it, would have 
been more than enough to extinguish that 
hope for ever. 

An hour before sunset, the Indians—whose 
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only business at the Palace was to supply us| us. We were formed, down the steps, in single 
with food from the village, and to prepare file; the Pirate Captain at the head ; I myself 
the food for eating—made their last batch | next to him; a Pirate cext to me; and so on to 
of Tortillas, and then left the ruins in a body, | the end, in such orderas to keep a man witha 
at the usual trot of those savages when! loaced musket between each one or two of us 
they are travelling in a hurry. | prisoners, I looked behind me as we started, 
When the sun had set, the darkness came! and saw two of the Sambos—that Christian 
down upon us,I might almost say, with a George King was one of them—following us. 
rush. Bats whizzed about, and the low! We marched round the back of the Palace, and 
warning hum of Mosquitos sounded close to; over the ruins beyond it, till we came to a 
our ears. Flying beetles, with lights in their | track through the forest, the first I had seen. 
heads, each light as bright as the light of; After a quarter of an hour’s walking, I saw 
a dozen glowworms, sparkled through the | the sunlight, bright beyond the trees in front 
darkness, in a wonderful manner, all night ‘of us. In another minute or two, we stood 
long. When one of them settled on the under the clear sky, and beheld at our feet a 
walls, he lighted up the hideous sculptures broad river, running with a swift silent cur- 
for a yard all round him, at the very rent, and overshadowed by the forest, rising 
least, Outside, in the forest, the dread- as thick as ever on the bank that was opposite 
ful stillness seemed to be drawing its breath, to us. 
from time to time, when the night-wind) On the bank where we stood, the trees 
swept lightly through the million-million were young; some great tempest of past 
leaves. Sometimes, the surge of monkeys years loc made havoc in this part of the 
travelling through the boughs, b-vst out with forest, and torn away the old growth to 
a sound like waves on a sandy shore ; some- make room for the new. The young trees 
times, the noise of falling branches and trunks grew up, mostly, straight and slender, — 
rang out suddenly with a crash, as if the great that is to say, slender for South America, 
ruins about us were splitting into pieces; the slightest of them being, certainly, as 
sometimes, when the silence was at its deepest thick as my leg. After peeping and peer- 
—when even the tread of the watch outside ing about at the timber, with the look of 
bad ceased—the quick rustle of a lizard or a a man who owned it all, the Pirate Captain 
snake, sounded tveacherously close at our ears. sat himself down cross-legged on the grass, 
It was long before the children in the women’s and did us the honor to address us, 
room were all quieted and hushed to sleep—' “Aha! you English, what do you think 
longer still before we, their elders, could I have kept you alive for?” says he. 
compose our spirits for the night. After all “Because I am fond of you? Bah! Be- 
sounds died away among us, and when I cause I don’t like to kill you? Bah! What 
thought that I was the only one still awake, for, then? Because I want the use of your 
I heard Miss Maryon’s voice saying, softly,'arms to work for me. See those trees!” 
“God help and deliver us!” A man in our, He waved his hand backwards and for- 
room, moving on his bed of leaves, repeated| wards, over the whole prospect. “Cut 
the words after her; and the ship’s boy, them all down—lop off the branches— 
Robert, half-asleep, half-awake, whispered to smooth them into poles—shape them into 
himself sleepily,“ Amen!” After that, the beams—chop them into planks. Camarado!” 
silence returned upon us, and was broken no’ he went on, turning to the mate, “I mean to 
more, So the night passed—the first night’ roof in the Palace again, and to lay new 
in our Prison in the Woods. floors over the rubbish of stones, I will 
With the morning, came the discovery of a' make the big house good and dry to live in, 
new project of the Pirate Captain’s, for which in the rainy weather—I will barricade the 
none of us had been prepared. steps of it for defence against an army,—I 
Soon after sunrise, the Pirate Captain will make it my strong castle of retreat for 
looked into our room, and ordered all the me and my men, and our treasure, and our 
men in it out into the large hall, where he prisoners, and all that we have, when the 
lived with his big soul and his little body. | English cruisers of the devil get too many 
After eyeing us narrowly, he directed three for us along the coast. To work, you six! 
of the sailors, myself, and two of my com-| Look at those four men of mine,—their 
rades, to = apart from the rest, When! muskets are loaded. Look at these two 
we had obeyed, the bundle of axes which had} Sambos who will stop here to fetch help if 
troubled my mind so much, was brought into they want it. Remember the women and 
the hall; and four men of the neal then | children you have left at the Palace—and 
on duty, armed with muskets and pistols, | at your peril and at their peril, turn those 
were marched in afterwards. Six of the/axes in your hands from their eae 
axes were chosen and put into our hands, the work! You understand? You English fools?” 
Pirate Captain pointing warningly, as we| With those words he jumped to his feet, 
took them, to the men with fire-arms in the! and ordered the niggers to remain and place 
front of us. He and his mate, both armed to, themselves at the orders of our guard. 
the teeth, then led the way out to the steps; Having given these last directions, and hav- 
we followed ; the other four Pirates came after: ing taken his mate’s opinion as to whether 
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three of the Buccaniers would not be enough branches off the tree, “ Pass the werd on in 
to watch the Palace in the day, when the a whisper to the nearest of our men to work 


| 


from it, the Pirate Captain offered his little 


weazen arm to the American, and strutted | 


eye, there’s a good reason for it.” 
After we had been allowed to knock off for 


| 
| six stoutest men of the prisoners were away | with a will; and say, with a wink of your | 
| 


back to his castle, on better terms with him-| that day, the Pirates had no cause to com- 


self than ever. 


| plain of the work we had done; and they 


As soon as he and the mate were gone, reported us to the Pirate Captain as obedient 


Christian George King tumbled himself down 
on the grass, and kicked up his ugly heels 
in convulsions of delight. 


and industrious, so far. When we lay down 
at night, I took the next place on the leaves 
_to Short. We waited till the rest were 


“Oh, golly, golly, golly!” says he. “You asleep, amd till we heard the Pirate Captain 


dam English do work, and Christian George | 
King look on. Yup, Sojeer! whack at them 
tree!” 

I paid no attention to the brute, being 
better occupied in noticing my next comrade, 
Short. I had remarked that all the while 
the Pirate Captain was speaking, he was} 
looking hard at the river, as if the sight of 
a large sheet of water did his sailorly eyes 
good. When we began to use the axes, 
greatly to my astonishment, he buckled to 
at his work like a man who had his whole 
heart in it: chuckling to himself at every 
chop, and wagging his head as if he was in 
the forecastle again telling his best yarns, 

“ You scem to bein spirits, Short ?” I says, 
setting to on a tree close by him. 

“The river’s put a notion in my head,” 
says he. “Chop away, Gill, as hard as you 
can, or they may hear us talking.” 

“What notion has the river put in your 
head?” I asked that man, following his 
directions, 

“You don’t know where that river runs 


snoring in the great hall, before we began to 
talk again about the river and the rafts. 
This is the amount of what Short whispered 
in my ear on that occasion : 

He told me he had calculated that it would 
take two large rafts to bear all our company, 
and that timber enough to make such two rafts 
might be cut down by six men in ten days, or, 
at most, in a fortnight. As for the means of 
fastening the rafts—the lashings, he called 
them—the stout vines and creepers supplied 
them abundantly ; and the timbers o both 
rafts might be connected together, in this 
way, firmly enough for river navigation, in 
about five hours. That was the very shortest 
time the job would take, done by the willing 
hands of men who knew that they were 
working for their lives, said Short. 

These were the means of escape. How to 
turn them to account was the next question. 
Short could not answer it; and though I 
tried all that night, neither could I 

The difficulty was one which, I think, 
might have puzzled wiser heads than ours. 











to, I suppose ?” says Short. “ No more don’t | How were six-and-thirty living souls (being 

I. But, did it say anything particular to you,| the number of us prisoners, including the || 
Gill, when you first set eyes on it? It said | children) to be got out of the Palace safely, || 

| to mé,as plain as words could speak, ‘I’m/|in the face of the guard that watched it? | 
the road out of this. ,Come and try me !’—]} And, even if that was accomplished, when 
Steady! Don’t stop to look at the water.| could we count on gaining five hours all to 
Chop away, man, chop away.” ourselves for the business of making the | 
“The road out of this?” says I. “A road|rafts? The compassing of either of these 
without any coaches, Short. I don’t see so|two designs, absolutely necessary as they | 
much as the ruins of one ‘old canoe lying| both were to our escape, seemed to be 





i 
} 
| 


i| 


about anywhere.” 


nothing more or less than a rank impos- 


Short chuckles again, and buries his axe) sibility. Towards morning, I got a wild 


in his tree. 


notion into my head about letting ourselves 


“What are we cutting down these here} down from the back of the Palace, in the 


trees for?” says he. 


dark, and taking our chance of being able to 


“Roofs and floors for the Pirate Captain’s | seize the sentinels at that part of the building, 


castle,” says I. 

“ Rafts for ourselves!” says he, with another 
tremendous chop at the tree, which brought | 
it to the ground—the first that had fallen. 

His words struck through me as if I had 
been shot. For the first time since our 
imprisonment I now saw, clear as daylight, a 
chance of escape. Only a chance, to be sure; 
but, still a chance. 

Although the guard stood several paces 
away from us, and could by no possibility 
hear a word that we said, through the noise 
of the axes, Short was too cautious to talk’! 


|| any more. 
“Wait till night,” he said, lopping eel 


unawares, and gag them before they could 
give the alarm to the Pirates in front. But, 
Short, when I mentioned my plan to him, 
would not hear of it. He said that men by 
themselves—provided they had not got a 
madman, like Drooce, and a maundering old 
gentleman, like Mr. Pordage, among them— 
might, perhaps, run some such desperate risk 
mal proposed ; but, that letting women and 
children, to say nothing of Drooce and Pordage, 
down a precipice in the dark, with make-shift 
ropes which might give way at a moment’s 
notice, was out of the question. It was 
impossible, on further reflection, not to see 
that Short’s view of the matter was the right 
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one. I acknowledged as much, and then I put 
it to Short whether our wisest course would 
not be to let one or two of the sharpest of our 
fellow-prisoners into our secret, and see what 
they said. Short asked me which two I had 
in my mind when I made that proposal ? 

“Mr, Macey,” says I, “ because he is natu- 
rally quick, and has improved his gifts by 
learning, and Miss Maryon——” 

“ How can a woman help us ?” says Short, 
breaking in on me. 

“ A woman with a clear head and a high 
courage and a patient resolution — all of 
which Miss Maryon has got, above all the 
world—may do more to help us, in our pre- 
sent oe than any man of our company,” 
says I, 

“Well,” says Short, {I daresay you're 
right. Speak to anybody you please, Gill; 
but, whatever you do, man, stick to it at the 
trees. Let’s get the timber down—that’s the 
first thing to be done, anyhow.” 

Before we were mustered for work, I took 
an opportunity of privately mentioning to 
Miss Maryon and Mr. Macey what had 
passed between Short and me. They were 


oth thunderstruck at the notion of the rafts. 
Miss Maryon, as I had expected, made 
lighter of the terrible difficulties in the way 
ae out our scheme than Mr. Macey 
1 


“We are left here to watch and think, | 
all day,” she whispered—and I could almost 
hear the quick beating of her heart. | 
“While you are making the best of your 
time among the trees, we will make the) 
best of ours in the Palace. I can sa 
no more, now—TI can hardly speak at all 
for thinking of what you have told me. 
Bless you, bless you, for making me hope 
once more! Go now—we must not risk 
the consequences of being seen talking to- 
gether. When you come back at night, look 
at me. If I close my eyes, it is a sign that 
nothing has been thought of yet. If I keep 
them open, take the first safe opportunity of 
speaking secretly to me or to Mr. Macey.” 

She turned away; and I went back to my 
comrades. Half an hour afterwards, we 
were off for our second day’s work among the 
trees, 

When we came back, I looked at Miss 
Maryon. She closed her eyes. So, nothing had 
been thought of, yet. 

Six more days we worked at cutting down 
the trees, always meriting the same good 
character for industry from our Pirate-guard. 
Six more evenings I looked at Miss Maryon ; 
and six times her closed eyes gave me the 
same disheartening answer. On the ninth 
day of our work, Short whispered to me, that 
if we plied our axes for three days longer, he 
considered we should have more than timber 
enough down, to make the rafts. He had 
thought of — I had thought of nothing, 
Miss Maryon and Mr. Macey had thought 
of nothing. I was beginning to get low 


(Conducted by 


in spirits ; but, Short was just as cool and 


easy as ever. “Chop away, Davis,” was 
all he said. “The river wou’t run dry yet 
awhile, Chop away !” 

We knocked off, earlier than usual that 
day, the Pirates having a feast in prospect, off 
a wild hog. It was still broad daylight (out 
of the forest) when we came back, and when 
I looked once more in Miss Maryon’s face. 

I saw a fiush in her cheeks; and her eyes 
met mine brightly. My heart beat quicker at 
the glance of them ; for I sawthat thetime had 
come, and that the difficulty was conquered. 

We waited till the light was fading, and the 
Pirates were in the midst of their feast. 
Then, she beckoned me into the inner room, 
= I sat down by her in the dimmest corner 
of it. 

“You have thought of something, at last, 
Miss ?” 

“T have. But the merit of the thought 
is not all mine. Chance—no! Providence— 


‘suggested the design; and the instrument 


with which its merciful Wisdom has worked, 
is—a child.” 

She stopped, and looked all round her 
anxiously, before she went on. 

“This afternoon,” she says, “I was sitting 
against the trunk of that tree, thinking of 
what has been the subject of my thoughts 
ever since you spoke to me. My sister's 
little girl was whiling away the tedious time, 
by asking Mr. Kitten to tell her the names of 
the different plants which are still left grow- 
ing about the room. You know he is a 
learned man in such matters ?” 

I knew that ; and have, I believe, formerly 


| given that out, for my Lady to take in writing. 


“T was too much occupied,” she went 
on, “to pay attention to them, till they 
came close to the tree against which I was 
sitting. Under it and about it, there grew 
a plant with very elegantly-shaped leaves, 
and with a kind of berry on it. The child 
showed it to Mr. Kitten ; and saying, ‘ Those 
berries look good to eat,’ stretched out her 
hand towards them.’ Mr. Kitten stopped 
her. ‘You must never touch that,’ he 
said. ‘Why not?’ the child asked. ‘ Be- 
cause if you eat much of it, it would poison 
you.’ ‘And if I only eat a little?’ said the 
child, laughing. ‘If you only eat a little,’ 
said Mr, Kitten, ‘it would throw you into a 
deep sleep—a sleep that none of us could 
wake you from, when it was time for break- 
fast—a sleep that would make your mama 
think you were dead.’ Those words were 
hardly spoken, when the thought that I have 
now to tell you of, flashed across my mind, 
But, before I say anything more, answer me 
one question, Am 1 right in supposing that 
our attempt at escape must be made in the 
night ?” 

“At night, certainly,” says I, “because 
we can be most sure, then, that the Pirates off 
guard are all in this building, and not likely 
to leave it,” 
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“TI understand. Now, Davis, hear what | eyes, that they are as easily tempted away 
I have observed of the habits of the men/|from their occupation by any chance sight or 
who keep us imprisoned in this place.| chance noise as if they were children; and I 
The first change of guard at night, is at| have already arranged with Mr. Macey that 
nine o'clock. At that time, seven men|he is to excite their curiosity by suddenly 
come in from watching, and nine men (the| pulling down one of the loose stones in that 
extra night-guard) go out to replace them ;| doorway, when the right time comes. The 
each party being on duty, as you know, for| Indians are certain to run in here to find 
six hours. I have observed, at the nine}out what is the matter. Mr. Macey will 
o’clock change of guard, that the seven men! tell them that he has seen a snake,—they 
who come off duty, and the nine who go on, | will hunt for the creature (as I have seen 
have a supply of baked cakes of Indian|them hunt, over and over again, in this 
corn, reserved expressly for their use. They|ruined place)—and while they are so en- 
divide the food between them; the Pirate! gaged, the opportunity that I want, the 
Captain (who is always astir at the change of| two minutes to myself, which are-all that 
guard) generally taking a cake for himself,| I require, will be mine. Dread tlie Pirate 
when: the rest of the men take theirs. This| Captain, Davis, for the slightest caprice 
makes altogether, seventeen men who partake | of his may ruin all our hopes,—but never 
of food especially reserved for them, at nine | dread the Indians, and never doubt me.” 
o'clock. So far you understand me?” Nobody, who had looked in her face at 

“Clearly, Miss.” that moment—or at any moment that ever I 





“The next thing I have noticed, is the 
manner in which that food is prepared. 
About two hours before sunset, the Pirate 
Captain walks out to smoke, after he has 
eaten the meal which he calls his dinner. 
In his absence from the hall, the Indians 
light their fire on the unsheltered side of 
it, and prepare the last batch of food 
before they leave us for the night. They 
knead up two separate masses of dough. 


The largest is the first which is separated | 


into cakes and baked. That is taken for the 


use of us prisoners and of the men who are 
off duty all the night. The second and} 
smaller piece of dough is then prepared for 
the nine o’clock change of guard. On that 
food—come nearer, Davis, 1 must say it in 
a whisper—on that food all our chances of | 


escape now turn. If we can drug it unob- 
served, the Pirates who go off duty, the 
Pirates who go on duty, and the Captain, who 
is more to be feared than all the rest, will be 


as absolutely insensible to our leaving the | 


Palace, as if they were every one of them 
dead men.” 

I was unable to speak—I was unable even 
to fetch my breath at those words, 

“T have taken Mr. Kitten, as a matter of 
necessity, into our confidence,” she said. “I 


knew of—could have doubted her. 

“There is one thing more,” she went on. 
“When is the attempt to be made?” 

“In three days’ time,” I auswered; “there 
| will be timber enough down to make the 
rafts.” 

“Tn three days’ time, then, let us decide 
the question of our freedom or our death.” 
|She spoke those words with a firmness that 
‘amazed me. “Rest now,” she said. “Rest 
and hope.” 

The third day was the hottest we had yet 
experienced ; we were kept longer at work 
than usual; and when we had done, we left 
|on the bank enough, and more than enough, 
| of timber and poles, to make both the rafts. 

The Indians had gone when we got back 
to the Palace, and the Pirate Captain was 
still smoking on the flight of steps. As we 
crossed the hall, I looked on one side and 
saw the Tortillas set up in a pile, waiting 
for the men who came in and went out at 
nine o'clock. 

At the door which opened between our 
room and the women’s room, Miss Maryon 
was wuiting for us. 

“Ts it done?” I asked in a whisper. 

“ Tt is done,” she answered. 

It was, then, by Mr. Macey’s watch (which 








have learnt from him a simple way of obtain-| he had kept hidden about him throughout 
ing the juice of that plant which he forbade| our imprisonment), seven o'clock. We had 
the child to eat. I have also made myself! two hours to wait: hours of suspense, but 
acquainted with the quantity which it is| hours of rest also for the overworked men 
necessary to use for our purpose ; and I have | who had been cutting the wood. Before I lay 
| resolved that no hands but mine shall be|down, I looked into the inner room. The 





charged with the work of kneading it into 
the dough.” 
“Not you, Miss,—not you. 
—let me—run that risk.” 
“You have work enough and risk enough 


Let one of us 


women were all sitting together ; and I saw 
by the looks they cast on me that Miss Maryon 
had told them of what was coming with the 
night. The children were much as usual, play- 
ing quiet games among themselves. In the 


already,” said Miss Maryon. “It is time that} men’s room, I noticed that Mr. Macey had 
| the women, for whom you have suffered and/ posted himself along with Tom Packer, 
| ventured so much, should take their share.| close to Serjeant Drooce, and that Mr. Fisher 
Besides, the risk is not great, where the| seemed to be taking great pains to make 
Indians only are cant. They are idle| himself agreeable to Mr. Pordage. I was 
and curious. I have seen, with my own: glad to see that the two gentlemen of the 
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company, who were quick-witted and ex- 

rienced in most things, were already taking 
in hand the two unreasonable men. 

The evening brought no coolness with it. 
The heat was so oppressive that we all 
panted under it. The stillness in the forest 
was awful. We could almost hear the falling 
of the leaves, 

Half-past seven, eight, half-past eight, a 
quarter to nine—Nine. The tramp of feet 
came up the steps on one side, and the tramp 
of feet came into the hall, on the other. 
There was a confusion of voices,—then, the 
voice of the Pirate Captain, speaking in his 
own language,—then, the voice of the Ame- 
rican mate, ordering out the guard,—then 
silence. 

T crawled to the door of our room, and laid 
myself down behind it, where I could see a 
strip of the hall, being that part of it in 
which the way out was situated. Here, also, 
the Pirate Captain’s tent had been set up, 
about twelve or fourteen feet from the door. 
Two torches were burning before it. By 
their light, I saw the guard on duty file out, 
each man munching his Tortilla, and each 
man grumbling over it. At the same time, 
in the part of the hall which I could not see, 
I heard the men off duty grumbling also. 
The Pirate Captain, who had entered his tent 
the minute before, came out of it, and calling 
to the American mate, at the far end of the 
hall, asked sharply in English, what that 
murmuring meant, 

“The men complain of the Tortillas,” the 
mate tells him. “They say, they are nastier 
than ever to-night.” 

“Bring me one, and let me taste it,” said 
the Captain. I had often before heard people 
talk of their hearts being in their mouths, 
but I never really knew what the seusation 
was, till I heard that order given. 

_The Tortilla was brought to him. He 
nibbled a bit off it, spat the morsel out 
with disgust, and threw the rest of the cake 
away. 

“Those Indian beasts have burnt the 
Tortillas,” he said, “and their dirty hides 
shall suffer for it to-morrow morning.” With 
those words, he whisked round on his heel, 
and went back into his tent. 

Some of the men had crept up behind 
me, and, looking over my head, had seen 
what Isaw. They passed the account of it 
in whispers to those who could not see; and 
they, in their turn, repeated it to the women. 
In five minutes everybody in the two rooms 
knew that the scheme had failed with the 
very man whose sleep it was most important 
to secure. I heard no stifled crying among 
the women or stifled cursing among the men. 
The despair of that time was too deep for 
tears, and too deep for words. 

I myself could not take my eyes off the 
tent. In a little while he came out of it 
cee in, puffing and panting with the heat. He 
lighted a cigar at one of the torches, and laid 


himself down on his cloak just inside the 
doorway leading into the porfico, so that all 
the air from outside might blow over him. 
Little as he was, he was big enough to lie 
right across the narrow way out. 

He smoked and he smctead, slowly and more 
slowly, for, what seemed to me to be, hours, but 
for what, by the watch, was little more than 
ten minutes after all. Then, the cigar dropped 
out of his mouth—his hand sought for it, and 
sank lazily by his side—his head turned over 
a little towards the door—and he fell off: not 
into the drugged sleep that there was safety 
in, but into his light, natural sleep, which a 
touch on his body might have disturbed. 

“ Now’s the time to gag him,” says Short, 
creeping up close to me, and taking off his 
jacket and shoes. 

“Steady,” says I. “ Don’t let’s try that till 
we can try nothing else. There are men asleep 
near us who have not eaten the drugged cakes 
—the Pirate Captain is light and active— 
and if the gag slips on his mouth, we are all 
done for. I'll go to his head, Short, with my 
jacket ready in my hands, When I’m there, 
do you lead the way with your mates, and step 
gently into the portico, over his body. Every 
minute of your time is precious on account of 
making the rafts. Leave the rest of the 
men to get the women and children over ; 
and leave me to gag him if he stirs while 
we are getting out.” 

“Shake hands on it, Davis,” says Short, 
getting to his feet. “A team of horses 
wouldn’t have dragged me out first, if you 
hadn’t said that about the rafts.” 

“ Wait a bit,” says I, “till I speak to Mr. 
Kitten.” 

I crawled back into the room, taking care 
to keep out of the way of the stones in the 
middle of it, and asked Mr. Kitten how long 
it would be before the drugged cakes acte 
on the men outside who had eaten them ? 
He said we ought to wait another quarter 
of an hour, to make quite sure. At the 
same time, Mr. Macey whispered in my 
ear to let him pass over the Pirate Captain’s | 
body, alone with the dangerous man of | 
our company—Serjeant Drooce. “I know 
how to deal with mad people,” says he. 
“TI have persuaded the Sergeant that if he is 
quiet, and if he steps carefully, I can help 
him to escape from Tom Packer, whom he 
is beginning look on as his keeper. He has 
been as stealthy and quiet as a cat ever since 
--and I will answer for him till we get to 
the river side.” 

What a relief it was to hear that! I was 
turning round to get back to Short, when a 
hand touched me lightly. 

“T have heard you talking,” whispered | 
Miss Maryon ; “and I will prepare all in my 
room for the risk we must now run, Robert, 
the ship’s boy, whom the children are so fond 
of, shall help us to persuade them, once more, 
that we are going to playa game, If you 
can get one of the torches from the tent, and 
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pass it in here, it may prevent some of us 
from stumbling. Don’t be afraid of the 
women and children, Davis. They shall not 
endanger the brave men who are saving 
them.” 

I left her at once to get the torch. The 
Pirate Captain was still fast asleep as T stole 
on tiptoe, into the hall, and took it from the 
tent. When I returned, and gave it to Miss 
Maryon, her sister’s little deaf and dumb boy 
saw me, and, slipping between us, caught 
tight hold of one of my hands. Having been 
used to riding on my shoulders for so many 
days, he had taken a fancy to me; and, 
when I tried to put him away, he only clung 
the tighter, and began to murmur in his 
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The women and children were ready next. 
Robert, the ship’s boy, lifted the children 
over : most of them holding their little hands 
over their mouths to keep from laughing— 
so well had Robert persuaded them that we 
were only playing a game. ‘The women 

assed next, all as light as air; after them, 
in obedience to a sign from me, my com- 
rades of the Marines, holding their shoes 
in their hands, as the sailors had done before 
them. So far, not a word had been spoken, 
not a mistake had been made—so far, not a 
change of any sort had passed over the 
Pirate Captain’s face. 

There were left now in the hall, besides 
myself and the child on my back, only Mr. 


helpless dumb way. Slight as the noise was| Fisher and Mr. Pordage. Mr. Pordage! 
which the poor little fellow could make, we| Up to that moment, in the risk and excite- 
all dreaded it. His mother wrung her hands | ment of the time, I had not once thought of 


in despair when she heard him; and Mr. 
Fisher whispered to me for Heaven’s sake to 
quiet the child, and humour him at any cost. 
I immediately took him up in my arms, and 
went back to Short. 

“Sling him on my back,” says I, “as you 
sluvg the little girl on your own the first day 
of the march. I want both my hands, and 
the child won’t be quiet away from me.” 

Short did as I asked him in two minutes. 
As soon as he had finished, Mr. Macey passed 
the word on to me, that the quarter of an 
hour was up ; that it was time to try the ex- 
periment with Drooce ; and that it was neces- 
sary for us all to humour him by feigning 
sleep. We obeyed. Looking out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw Mr. Macey take the 
mad Serjeant’s arm, point round to us all, 
and then lead him out, Holding tight by Mr. 
Macey, Drooce stepped as lightly as a woman, 
with as bright and wicked a look of cunning 
as ever I saw in any human eyes, They 
crossed the hall—Mr. Macey pointed to the 
Pirate Captain, and whispered, “ Hush ! °— 
the Serjeant imitated the action and repeated 
the word—then the two stepped over his 
body (Drooce cautiously raising his feet the 


highest), and disappeared through the portico. | jauntily as if 


We waited to hear if there was any noise or 
confusion, Not a sound. 

I got up, and Short handed me his jacket 
for the gag. The child, having been startled 
from his sleep by the light of the torch, when 
I brought it in, had fallen off again, already 
on my shoulder, “ Now for it,” says I, and 
stole out into the hall. 

I stopped at the tent, went in, and took 
the first knife I could find there. With the 
weapon between my teeth, with the little 
innocent asleep on my shoulder, with the 
jacket held ready in both hands, I kneeled 
down on one knee at the Pirate Captain’s 
head, and fixed my eyes steadily on his ugly 
sleeping face, 

The sailors came out first, with their shoes 
in their hands. No sound of ae from 


} 


him. 

I was forced to think of him now, though ; 
and with anything but a friendly feeling. 

At the sight of the Pirate Captain, asleep 
across the way out, the unfortunate, mis- 
chievous old simpleton tossed up his head, 
and folded his arms, and was on the point of 
breaking out loud into a spoken document 
of some kind, when Mr. Fisher wisely and 
quickly clapped a hand over his mouth. 

“ Government despatches outside,” whispers 
Mr. Fisher, in an agony. “Secret service. 
Forty-nine reports from head-quarters, all 
waiting for you half a mile off. Ill show 
you the way, sir. Don’t wake that man 
there, who is asleep: he must know nothing 
about it—he represents the Public.” 

Mr. Pordage suddenly looked very knowing 
and hugely satisfied with himself. He fol- 
lowed Mr, Fisher to within a foot of the 
Pirate Captain’s body—then stopped short. 

“How many reports?” he asked, very 
anxiously. 

“Forty-nine,” said Mr. Fisher, “Come 
along, sir,—and step clean over the Public, 
whatever you do,” 

Mr. Pordage instantly stepped over, as 
he was going to dance, At the 
moment of his crossing, a hanging rag of his 
cursed, useless, unfortunate, limp Diplomatic 
coat touched the Pirate Captain’s forehead, 
and woke him, 

I drew back softly, with the child still 
asleep on my shoulder, into the black 
shadow of the wall behind me. At the in- 
stant when the Pirate Captain awoke, I had 
been looking at Mr. Pordage, and had conse- 
quently lost the chance of applying the gag 
to his mouth suddenly, at the right time. 

On rousing up, he turned his face inwards, 
towards the prisoners’ room. ~ If he had 
turned it outwards, he must to a dead cer- 
tainty have seen the tail of Mr. Pordage’s 
coat, disappearing in the portico. 

Though he was awake enough to move, he 
was not awake enough to have the full pos- 
session of his sharp senses, The drowsiness 





auy one of them. No movement in the ugly | : 
| face as they passed over it. lof his sleep still hung about him. He 
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yawned, stretched himself, spat wearily, sat} It was a good half-hour before the time 
up, spat again, got on his legs, and stood up,| would come for the change of guard at the 
within three feet of the shadow in which 1] prison, when the lashings which tied us to the 
was hiding behind him. bank were cast off, and we floated away, a 
I forgot the knife in my teeth,—I declare} company of free people, on the current of 
solemnly, in the frightful suspense of that | an unknown river. 
moment, I forgot one — my fist as 
if I was an unarmed man, with the purpose ; 
of stunning him by a blow on the head if he CHAPTER IIL 
came any nearer. I suppose I waited, with THE RAFTS ON THE RIVER. 
my fist clenched, nearly a minute, while he} We contrived to keep afloat all that night, 
waited, yawning and spitting. At the end of} and, the stream running strong with us, to 
that time, he made for his tent, and I heard| glide a long way down the river. But, we 
him (with what thankfulness no words can | found the night to be a dangerous time for 
tell!) roll himself down, with another yawn, | such navigation, on account of the eddies and 
on his bed inside. rapids, and it was therefore settled next day 
I waited—in the interest of us all—to| that in future we would bring-to at sunset, 
make quite sure, before I left, that he was/and encamp on the shore. As we knew of 
asleep again. In what I reckoned as about | no boats that the Pirates possessed, up at the 
five minutes’ time, I heard him snoring, and| Prison in the Woods, we settled always to 
felt free to take myself and my little sleeping | encamp on the opposite side of the stream, 
comrade out of the prison, at last. so as to have the breadth of the river between 
The drugged guards in the portico were| our sleep and them. Our opinion was, that 
sitting together, dead asleep, with their backs| if they were acquainted with any near way 
against the wall. The third man was lying} by land to the mouth of this river, they 
flat, on the landing of the steps. Their arms} would come up it in force, and re-take us or 
and ammunition were gone: wisely taken by | kill us, according as they could; but, that if 
our men—to defend us, if we were meddled | that was not the case, and if the river ran by 
with before we escaped, and to kill food for} none of their secret stations, we might escape. 
us when we committed ourselves to the river.| When I say we settled this or that, I do 
At the bottom of the steps I was startled | not mean that we planned anything with any 
by seeing two women standing together. They | confidence as to a might happen an hour 
were Mrs. Macey and Miss Maryon: the/hence. So much had happened in one night, 
first, waiting to see herchild safe; the|and such great changes had been violently 
second (God bless her for it!) waiting to| and suddenly made in the fortunes of many 
see me safe. among us, that we had got better used to un- 
In a quarter of an hour we were by the| certainty, in a little while, than I dare say 
river-side, and saw the work bravely begun: | most people do in the course of their lives. 
the sailors and the marines under their} The difficulties we soon got into, through the 
orders, labouring at the rafts in the shallow] off-settings and point-currents of the stream, 
water by the bank; Mr. Macey and Mr.| made the likelihood of our being drowned, 
Fisher rolling down fresh timber as it was| alone—to say nothing of our being retaken— 
wanted ; the women cutting the vines,|as broad and plain as the sun at noon-day to 
creepers, and withies for the lashings. Wel/all of us. But, we all worked hard at 
brought with us three more pair of hands to | managing the rafts, under the direction of 
help ; and all worked with such a will, that,|the seamen (of our own skill, I think we 
in four hours and twenty minutes, by Mr.| never could have prevented them from over- 
Macey’s watch, the rafts, though not finished | setting), and we also worked hard at making 
as they ought to have been, were still strong | good the defects in their first hasty construc- 
enough to float us away. tion—which the water soon found out. While 
Short, another seaman, and the ship’s| we humbly resigned ourselves to going down, 
boy, got aboard the first raft, carrying] ifit was the will of Our Father that was in 
with them poles and spare timber. Miss| Heaven, we humbly made up our minds, that 
Maryon, Mrs. Fisher and her husband,| we would all do the best that was in us. 
Mrs. Macey and her husband and three| And so we held on, gliding with the stream. 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Pordage, Mr. Kitten, | It drove us to this bank, and it drove us to 
myself, and women and children besides, to | that bank, and it turned us, and whirled us ; 
make up eighteen, were the passengers on| but yet it carried us on. Sometimes much 
the leading raft. The second raft, under the | too slowly, sometimes much too fast, but yet 
_ of the two other sailors, held} it carried us on. 
erjeant Drooce (gagged, for he now threat-| My little deaf and dumb boy slumbered 

















ened to be noisy again), Tom Packer, the|a good deal now, and that was the case 
two marines, Mrs. Belltott, and the rest of with all the children. They caused very 


| the women and children. We all got on board | little trouble to any one, They seemed, in 
|| silently and quickly, with a fine moonlight} my eyes, to get more like one another, not 


| over our heads, and without accidents or de-| only in quiet manner, but in the face, too. 
| 
| ee 


lays of any kind, The motion of the raft was usually so much | 
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the same, the scene was usually so much the 
same, the sound of the soft wash and ripple 


of the water was usually so much the same, | 


that they were made drowsy, as they might 
have been by the constant playing of one 
tune. Even on the grown people, who worked 
hard and felt anxiety, the same things pro- 
duced something of the same effect. Every 
day was so like the other, that I soon lost count 
of the days, myself, and had to ask Miss 
Maryon, for pares whether this was the 
third or fourth ? Miss Maryon had a pocket- 
book and pencil, and she kept the log; that 
is to say, she entered up a clear little journal 
of the time, and of the distances our seaméad 
thought we had made, each night. 

So, as I say, we kept afloat and glided on. 
All day long, and every day, the water, and 
the woods, and sky ; all day long, and every 
day, the constant watching of both sides of 
the river, and far a-head at every bold turn 
and sweep it made, for any signs of Pirate- 
boats, or Pirate-dwellings. So, asI say, we 
kept afioat and glided on. The days melting 
themselves together to that degree, that I 
could hardly believe my ears when I asked 
“ How many, now, Miss ?” and she answered, 
“Seven.” 

To be sure, poor Mr. Pordage had, by 
about now, got his Diplomatic coat into such 
a state as never was seen. What with the 
mud of the river, what with the water of the 
river, what with the sun, and the dews, and 
the tearing boughs, and the thickets, it hung 
about him in discoloured shre:ls like a mop. 
The sun had touched him a bit. He had 
taken to always polishing one pee 
button, which just held on to his left wrist, 
and to always calling for stationery. I sup- 
pose that man called for pens, ink, and paper, 
tape, and sealing-wax, upwards of one thou- 
sand times in four and twenty hours. He 
had an idea that we should never get out of 
that river unless we were written out of it 
in a formal Memorandum ; and the more we 
laboured at navigating the rafts, the more he 
ordered us not to touch them at our peril, and 
the more he sat and roared for stationery. j 

Mrs. Pordage, similarly, persisted in wear- 
ing her night-cap. I doubt if any one but 
ourselyes who had seen the progress of that 
article of dress, could by this time have told 
what it was meant for. It had got so limp 
and ragged that she couldn’t see out of her 
eyes for it. It was so dirty, that whether it 
was vegetable matter out of a swamp, or 
weeds out of the river, or an old porter’s- 
knot from England, I don’t think any new 
spectator could have said. Yet, this unfor- 
tunate old woman had a notion that it was 
not only vastly genteel, but that it was the 
correct thing as to propriety. And she really 
did carry herself over the other ladies who 
had no night-caps, and who were forced to tie 
up their bair how they could, in a superior 
manner that was perfectly amazing. 

.. 1 don’t know what she looked like, sitting 


in that blessed night-cap, on a log of wood, 
| outside the hut or cabin upon our raft. 


She 
would have rather resembled a fortune-teller 
in one of the picture-books that used to be 
|in the shop windows in my boyhood, except 
for her stateliness. But, Lord bless my heart, 
the dignity with which she sat and moped, 
with her head in that bundle of tatters, was 
like nothing else in the world! She was not 
on speaking terms with more than three of 
the ladies. Some of them had, what she 
called, “taken precedence ” of her—in getting 
into, or out of, that miserable little shelter !— 
and others had not called to pay their re- 
spects, or something of that kind. So, there 
she sat, in her own state and ceremony, while 
her husband sat on the same log of wood, 
ordering us one and all to let the raft go to 
the bottom, and to bring him stationery. 

What with this noise on the part of Mr. 
Commissioner Pordage, and what with the 
eries of Serjeant Drooce on the raft astern 
(which were sometimes more than Tom 
Packer could silence), we often made our slow 
way down the river, anything but quietly. 
Yet, that it was of great importance that no 
ears should be able to hear us from the woods 
on the banks, could not be doubted, We 
were looked for, to a certainty, and we might 
be retaken at any moment. It was an anx- 
ious time ; it was, indeed, indeed, an anxious 
time. 

On the seventh night of our voyage on the 
rafts, we made fast, as usual, on the opposite 
side of the river to that from which we had 
started, in as dark a place as we could pick 
out. Our little encampment was soon made, 
and supper was eaten, and the children fell 
asleep. The watch was set, and everything 
made orderly for the night. Such a starlight 
night, with such blue in the sky, and such 
black in the places of heavy shade on the 
banks of the great stream ! 

Those two ladies, Miss Maryon and Mrs. 
Fisher, had always kept near me since the 
night of the attack. - Mr. Fisher, who was un- 
tiring in the work of our raft, had said to me: 

“ My dear little childless wife has grown so 
attached to you, Davis,and youaresuchagentle 
fellow, as well as such a determined one ;” 
our party had adopted that last expression 
from the one-eyed English pirate, and I re- 
peat what Mr. Fisher said, only because he 
said it; “that it takes a load off my mind 
to leave her in your charge.” 

I said to him: “ Your lady is in far better 
charge than mine, sir, having Miss Maryon 
to take care of her ; but, you may rely upon 
it, that I will guard them both—faithful and 
true.” 

Says he: “I do rely upon it, Davis, and I 
heartily wish all the silver on our old Island 
was yours.” 

That seventh starlight night, as I have 
said, we made our camp, and got our supper, 
and set our watch, and the children fell 
asleep, It was solemn and beautiful in those 

















wild and solitary parts, to see them, every 
night before they lay down, kneeling under 
the bright sky, saying their little prayers at 
women’s laps, At that time we men all 
uncovered, and mostly kept at a distance. 
When the innocent creatures rose up, we 
murmured “Amen!” all together. For, 
though we had not heard what they said, we 
knew it must be good for us. 

At that time, too, as was only natural, 
those poor mothers in our company whose 
children had been killed, shed —— tears. 
I thought the sight seemed to console them 
while it made them cry ;_ but, whether I was 
right or wrong in that, they wept very much. 
On this seventh night, Mrs, Fisher had cried 
for her lost darling until she cried herself 
asleep. She was lying on a little couch of 
leaves and such-like (1 made the best little 
couch I could, for them every night), and 
Miss Maryon had covered her, and sat by 
her, holding her hand. The stars looked 


down upon them. As for me, I guarded them, | 
“Davis!” says Miss Maryon. (I am not! 


going to say what a voiceshehad, I couldn't 
if I tried.) 

“T am here, Miss.” 

“The river sounds as if it were swollen 
to-night.” 

“We all think, Miss, that we are coming 
near the sea.” 

“Do you believe, now, we shall escape 3” 

“T do now, Miss, really believe it.” I had 
always said I did; but, I had in my own 
mind been doubtful.” 

“How glad you will be, my good Davis, to 
see England again!” 


I have another confession to make that'| 
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South America, and what a noble friend he 
was to me there.” 

Though she spoke these kind words in a 
cheering manner, she spoke them compas- 
sionately. Isaid nothing, It will appear to 
be another strange confession, that t paced 
to and fro, within call, all that night, a most 
unhappy man reproaching myself all the 
night long. “You are as ignorant as any 
man alive ; you are as obscure as any man 
alive; you are as poor as any man alive; you 
are no better than the mud under your foot.” 
That was the way in which I went on against 
myself until the morning. 

With the day, came the day’s Jabour, 
What I should have done without the labour, 
I don’t know. We were afloat again at the 
usual hour, and were again making our way 
down the river. It was broader, and clearer 
of obstructions than it had been, and it seemed 
to flow faster. This was one of Drooce’s 
quiet days; Mr. Pordage, besides being 
sulky, had almost lost his voice; and we 
made good way, and with little noise. 

There was always a seaman forward on 
the raft, keeping a bright look-out. Sud- 
denly, in the full heat of the day, when the 
children were slumbering, and the very trees 
and reeds appeared to slumbering, this 
man—it was Short—holds up his hand, and 
cries with great caution : 

“ Avast! Voices ahead!” 

We held on against the stream as soon as 
we could bring~her up, and the other raft 
followed suit. At first, Mr. Macey, Mr, 
Fisher, and myself, could hear nothing; 
though both the seamen aboard of us agreed 
that they could hear voices and oars, After 


will appear singular. When she said these /a little pause, however, we united in thinkin 
words, something rose in my throat ; and the| that we could hear the sound of voices, an 
stars I looked away at, seemed to break into|thedipof oars, But, youcan hear along way 
sparkles that fell down my face and burnt it.|in those countries, and there was a bend of 


“England is not much to me, Miss, except | 


as a name,” 


“Oh! So true an Englishman should 


the river before us, and nothing was to be 
seen except such waters and such banks as 
we were now in the eighth day (and might, 


not say that!—Are you not well to-night, | for the matter of our feelings, have been in the 
Davis?” Very kindly, and withaquick change. | eightieth), of having seen with anxious eyes. 


“ Quite well, Miss.” 

“Are you sure? Your voice sounds al- 
tered in my hearing.” 

“No, Miss, I am a stronger man than ever. 
But, England is nothing to me.” 

Miss Maryon sat silent for so long a while, 
that I believed she had done speaking to me 
for one time. However, she had not; for 
by and by she said in a distinct, clear tone : 

“No, good friend; you must not say, that 
England is nothing to you. Itis to be much to 
you, yet—everything to you. You have to 
take back to England the good name you 
have earned here, and the gratitude and at- 
tachment and respect you have won here ; 
— you a to —_ some good English 
girl very happy and proud, by marrying her ; 
and I shall one day see her, heme, coal tenteo 
her happier and prouder still, by telling her 
what noble services her husband’s were in 


It was soon decided to put a man ashore 
who should creep through the wood, see what 
was coming, and warn the rafts, The rafts 
in the meantime to keep the middle of the 
stream. The man to be put ashore, and not 
to swim ashore, as the first thing could be 
more quickly done than the second. The raft 
conveying him, to get back into mid-stream, 
and to hold on along with the other, as well 
as it could, until signalled by the man. In 
case of danger, the man to shift for himself 
until it should be safe to take him aboard 
again. I volunteered to be the man. 

We knewthat the voicesand oars must come 
up slowly against the stream ; and our seamen 
knew, by the set of the stream, under which 
bank they would come. I was put ashore 
accordingly, The raft got off well, and I 
broke into the wood. 

Steaming hot it was, and a tearing place to 
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get through. So much the better for me, 
since it was something to contend againstand 
do. I cut off the cae in the river, at a great 
saving of space, came to the water's edge 
again, and hid myself, and waited. I could 
now hear the dip of the oars very distinctly ; 
the voices had ceased, 

The sound came on in a regular tune, and 
as I lay hidden, I fancied the tune so played 
to be, “ Chris’en—George—King ! Chris’en— 
George—King ! Chris’en—George—King !” 
over and over again, always the same, with the 
pauses always at the same places, I had like- 
wise time to make up my mind that if these 
were the Pirates, I could and would (barring 
my being shot), swim off to my raft, in spite 
of my wound, the moment I had given 
the alarm, and hold my old post by Miss 
Maryon. 

“Chris’en— George — King! Chris’en— 
George—King ! Chris’en—George—King !” 
coming up, now, very near. 

I took a look at the branches about me, 
to see where a shower of bullets, would be 
most likely to do me least hurt; and I 
took a look back at the track I had made 
in forcing my way in; and now I was 
wholly prepared and fully ready for them, 

“Chris’en -—- George — Kiug! Chrise’n— 
George—King! Chris’en—George—King !” 
Here they were! 

Who were they? The barbarous Pirates, 
scum of all nations, headed by such men as the 
hideous little Portuguesemonkey, and the one- 
eyed English convict with the gash across his 
face, that ought to have gashed his wicked 
head off? The worst men in the world 
picked out from the worst, to do the cruel- 
lest and most atrocious deeds that ever 
stained it? The howling, murdering, black- 
flag waving, mad, and drunken crowd of 
devils that had overcome us by numbers. 
and by treachery ? No. These were English 
men in English Seite-angl blue-jackets and 
red-coats—marines that I knew myself, and 
sailors that knew our seamen! At the helm 
of the first boat, Captain Carton, eager and 
steady. At the helm of the second boat, 
ee ge Maryon, brave and bold. At the 
helm of the third boat, an old seaman, with 
determination carved into his watchful face, 
like the figure-head of a ship. Every man 
doubly and trebly armed from head to foot. 
ey man Wing-te at his work, with a will 
that had all his heart and soul in it. Every 
man yee: , haw for any trace of friend or 
enemy, and burning to be the first to do good, 
or avenge evil, Every man with his face on 
fire when he saw me, his countryman who 
had been taken prisoner, and hailed me with 
a cheer, as Captain Carton’s boat ran in and 
took me on board. 

I reported, “All escaped, sir! All well, 
all safe, all here!” 

God bless me—and God bless them—what 
a cheer! It turned me weak, as I was 
passed on from hand to hand to the stern of 
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the boat: every hand patting me or grasping 
me in some way or other, in the moment of 
my going by. 

“Hold up, my brave fellow,” says Captain 
Carton, clapping me on the shoulder like a 
friend, and giving me a flask. “Put your 
lips to that, and they'll be red again. Now, 
boys, give way !” 

The banks flew by us, as if the mightiest 
stream that ever ran was with us; and so 
it was, I am sure, meaning the stream of 
those men’s ardour and spirit. The banks 
flew by us,-and we came in sight of the rafts 
—the banks flew by us, and we came along- 
side of the rafts—the banka stopped; and 
there was a tumult of laughing and crying 
and kissing and shaking of hands, and catching 
up of children and setting of them down again, 
and a wild hurry of thankfulness and joy that 
melted every one and softened all hearts. 

I had talen notice, in Captain Carton’s 
boat, that there was a curious and-quite new 
sort of fitting on board. It want ind of a 
little bower made of flowers, and “it was set 
up behind the captain, and betwixt him and 
the rudder. Not only was this arbor, so to 
call it, neatly made of flowers, but it was 
ornamented in a singular way. Some of the 
men had taken the ribbons and buckles off 
their hats, and hung them among the flowers ; 
others, had made festoons and streamers of 
their handkerchiefs, and hung them there ; 
others, had intermixed such trifles as bits of 
glass and shining fragments of lockets and 
tobacco-boxes, with the flowers ; so that alto- 
gether it was a very bright and lively object in 
the sunshine. But, why there, or what for, 
I did not understand. 

Now, as soon as the first bewilderment was 
over, Captain Carton gave the order to land 
for the present. But, this boat of his, with | 
two hands left in her, immediately put off | 
again when the men were out of her, and | 
kept off, some yards from the shore. As she 
floated there, with the two hands gently 
backing water to keep her from going down | 
the stream, this pretty little arbor attracted 
many eyes. None of the boat’s crew, however, 
had anything to say about it, except that it 
was the captain’s fancy. : 

The captain, with the women and children 
clustering round him, and the men of all 
ranks grouped outside them, and all listening, 
stood telling how the Expedition, deceived by 
its bad intelligence, had chased the light 
Pirate boats all that fatal night, and had 
still followed in their wake next day, and 
had never suspected until many hours too 
late that the great Pirate body had drawn off 
in the darkness when the chace began, and 
shot over to the Island. He stood telling 
how the Expedition, supposing the whole 
array of armed boats to be ahead of it, got 


| 


tempted into shallows and went aground ; 
but, not without having its revenge upon the 
| two decoy-boats, both of which it had come 
|up with, overland, and sent to the bo 
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round her mother’s, now round some one who| man who could have pulled the Serjeant 














with all on board. He stood telling how the | a up to kiss her, the boat’s crew shook 
Expedition, fearing then that the case stood | ands with one another, waved their hats over 
as it did, got afloat again, by great exertion, | their heads, laughed, sang, cried, danced—and 
after the loss of four more tides, and returned | all among themselves, without wanting to 
to the Island, where they found the sloop! interfere with anybody—in a manner never 
scuttled and the treasure gone. He stood | to be represented. At last, I saw the coxswain 
telling how my officer, Lieutenant Linder-|and another, two very hard-faced men with 
wood, was left upon the Island, with as| grizzled heads who had been the heartiest of 
strong a force as could be got together hur-/| the hearty all along, close with one another, 
riedly from the mainland, and how the three | get each of them the other’s head under his 
boats we saw before us were manned and | arm, and pummel away at it with his fist as 
armed and had come away, exploring the hard as he could, in his excess of joy. 
coast and inlets, in search of any tidings of | When we had well rested and refreshed 
us. He stood telling all this, with his face | ourselves—and very glad we were to have 
to the river ; and, as he ‘stood telling it, the; some of the heartening things to eat and 
little arbor of flowers floated in the sunshine| drink that had come up in the boats—we 
before all the faces there. recommenced our voyage down the river: 
Leaving on Captain Carton’s shoulder, | rafts, and boats, and all. I said to myself, it 
between him and Miss Maryon, was Mrs.| was a very different kind of voyage now, from 
Fisher, her head drooping on her arm. She! what it had been; and I fell into my proper 
asked him, without raising it, when he had| place and station among my fellow-soldiers. 
told so much, whether he had found her} But, when we halted for the night, I found 
mother ? | that Miss Maryon had spoken to Captain 
“Be comforted! She lies,” said the Cop-| Carton concerning me. For, the Captain 
tain, gently, “under the cocoa-nut trees on| came straight up to me, and says he, “My 
the beach.” brave fellow, you have been Miss Maryon’s 


“And my child, Captain Carton, did you} body-guard all along, and you shall remain | 


find my child, too? Does my darling rest|so. Nobody shall supersede you in the dis- 
with my mother ?” tinction and pleasure of protecting that 
“No. Your pretty child sleeps,” said the | young lady.” I thanked his honor in the 
Captain, “ under a shade of flowers.” fittest words I could find, and that night 
His voice shook ; but, there was something | I was placed on my old post of watching the 
in it that struck all the hearers. At that! place where she slept. More than oncein the 
moment, there sprung from the arbor in his/| night, I saw Captain Carton come out into the 
boat, a little creature, clapping her hands) air, and stroll about there, to see that all was 
and stretching out her arms, and crying,| well. I have now this other singular confession 
“Dear papa! Dear mamma! I am _ not/ to make, that I saw him with a heavy heart. 
killed. van saved. I am coming to kiss} Yes; I saw him with a heavy, heavy heart. 
you. Take me to them, take me to them,} In the day-time, I had the like post in 
good, kind sailors! ” Captain Carton’s boat. I had a special 
Nobody who saw that scene has ever for-| station of my own, behind Miss Maryon, and 
gotten it, am sure, or ever will forget it.|no hands but hers ever touched my wound, 
The child had kept quite still, where her brave | (It has been healed these many long years ; 
grandmama had put her (first whispering in| but, no other hands have ever touched it.) 
her ear,“ Whatever happens to me, do not| Mr. Pordage was kept tolerably quiet now, 
stir, my dear!”), and fhad remained quiet} with pen and ink, and began to pick up his 
until the fort was deserted; she had then} senses a little. Seated in the second boat, he 
crept out of the trench, and gone into her| made documents with Mr. Kitten, pretty well 
mother’s house; and there, alone on the|all day; and he generally handed in a Pro- 
solitary Island, in her mother’s room, and| test about something whenever we stopped. 
asleep on her mother’s bed, the Captain had| The Captain, however, made so very light of 
found her. Nothing could induce her to be| these papers that it grew into a saying 
parted from him after he took her up in his} among the men, when one of them wanted a 
arms, and he had brought her away with| match for his pipe, “Hand us over a Protest, 
him, and the men had made the bower for| Jack!” As to Mrs. Pordage, she still wore 
her. To see those men now, was a sight.|the nightcap, and she now had cut all the 
The joy of the women was beautiful; the] ladies on account of her not having been 
joy of those women who had lost their own| formally and separately rescued by Captain 
children, was quite sacred and divine; but,| Carton before anybody else. The end of Mr. 
the ecstasies of Captain Carton’s boat’s crew,| Pordage, to bring to an end all I know about 
when their pet was restored to her parents,| him, was, that he got great compliments at 
were wonderful for the tenderness they} home for his conduct on these trying occa- 
showed in the midst of roughness. As the] sions, and that he died of yellow jaundice, a 
Captain stood with the child in his arms, and| Governor and a K.C.B. 
the child’s own little arms now clinging} Serjeant Drooce had fallen from a high 
round his neck, now round her father’s, now| fever into a low one, Tom Packer—the only 
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through it—kept hospital a-board the old 
raft, and Mrs. Belltott, as brisk as ever again 
(but the spirit of that little woman, when 
things tried it, was not equal to appearances), 
was head-nurse under his directions. Before 
we got down to the Mosquito coast, the joke 
had been made by one of our men, that we 
should see her gazetted Mrs, Tom Packer, 
vice Belltott exchanged. 

When we reached the coast, we got 
native boats as substitutes for the rafts; 
and we rowed along under the land; 
and in that beautiful climate, and upon 
that beautiful water, the blooming days 
were like enchantment. Ah! They were 
running away, faster than any sea or river, 
and there was no tide to bring them back. 
We were coming very near the settlement 
where the people of Silver-Store were to be 
left, and from which we Marines were under 
orders to return to Belize. 

Captain Carton had, in the boat by him, a 
curious long-barreled Spanish gun, and he 
had said to Miss Maryon one day that it was 
the best of ons, and had turned his head to 
me, and said : 

“Gill Davis, load her fresh with a couple 
of slugs, against a chance of showing how 
good she is.” 

So, I had discharged the gun over the sea, 
and had loaded her, according to orders, and 
there it had lain at the Captain’s feet, con- 
venient to the Captain’s hand. 

The last day but one of our journey was 
an uncommonly hot day. We started very 
early ; but, there was no cool air on the sea 
as the day pet on, and by noon the heat was 
really hard to bear, considering that there 
were women and children to bear it. Now, 
we ren to open, just at that time, a 
very pleasant little cove or bay, where there 
was a deep shade from a great growth of 
trees. Now, the Captain, therefore, made 
the signal to the other boats to follow him in 
and lie by a while. 

The men who were off duty went ashore, 
and lay down, but were ordered, for 
caution’s sake, not to stray, and to keep 
within view. The others rested on their 
oars, and dozed. Awnings had been made 
of one thing and another, in all the boats, 
and the passengers found it cooler to be 
under them in the shade, when there was 
room enough, than to bein the thick woods, 
So, the passengers were all afloat, and mostly 
sleeping. I kept my post behind Miss 
Maryon, and she was on Captain Carton’s 
right in the boat, and Mrs, Fisher sat on her 
right again. The Captain had Mrs. Fisher's 
daughter on his knee. He and the two ladies 
were talking about the Pirates, and were talk- 
ing softly: partly, because people do talk 
softly under such indolent circumstances, and 
partly because the little girl had gone off 
asleep. 

I think I have before given it out for my 
Lady to write down, that Captain Carton had 
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a fine bright eye of his own, All at once, 
he darted me a side look, as much as to 
say. “Steady—don’t take on—I see some- 
thing !”—and gave the child into her mother’s 
arms. That eye of his was so easy to under- 
stand, that I obeyed it by not so much as 
looking either to the right or to the left out 
of a corner of my own, or changing my atti- 
tude the least trifle. The Captain went on 
talking in the same mild and easy way ; but 
began—with his arms resting across his knees, 
=a his head alittle hanging forward, as if 
the heat were rather too much for him—be- 
gan to play with the Spanish gun. 

“They had laid their plans, you see,” says 
the Captain, taking up the Spanish gun 
across his knees, at looking, lazily, at the 
inlaying on the stock, “ with a great deal of 
art; and the corrupt or blundering local 
authorities were so easily deceived ;” he ran 
his left hand idly along the barrel, but I 
saw, with my breath held, that he covered 
the action of cocking the gun with hir right 
—“ so easily deceived, that they summoned 
us out to come into the trap. But my inten- 
tion as to future operationsx——” Ina flash the 
Spanish gun was at his bright eye, and he fired. 

All started up; innumerable echoes re- 

eated the sound of the discharge ; a cloud of 
Seighb-oslered birds flew out of the woods 
screaming; a handful of leaves were scat- 
tered in the place where the shot had struck ; 
a crackling of branches was heard ; and some 
lithe but heavy creature sprang into the air, 
a fell forward, head down, over the muddy 

ank. 

“ What is it?” cries Captain Maryon from 
his boat. All silent then, but the echoes 
rolling away. 

“It isa Traitor and a Spy,” said Captain 
Carton, handing me the gun to load again, 
“ AndI think the other name of the animal 
is Christian George King !” 

Shot through the heart. Some of the 
people ran round to the spot, and drew him 
out, with the slime and wet trickling down 
his face ; but, his face itself would never stir 
any more to the end of time. 

“Leave him hanging to that tree,” cried 
Captain Carton ; his boat’s crew giving way, 
and he leaping ashore. “But first into this 
wood, every man in his place. And boats! 
Out of gunshot !” 

It was a quick change, well meant and 
well made, though it ended in disappointment, 
No Pirates were there; no one but the Spy 
was found, It was supposed that the Pirates, 
unable to retake us, and expecting a great 
attack upon them, to be the consequence of 
our escape, had made from the ruins in the 
Forest, taken to their ship along with the 
Treasure, and left the Spy to pick up what 
intelligence he could. In the evening we 


went away, and he was left hanging to the 

tree, all alone, with the red sun making a 

kind of a dead sunset on his black face. 
Next day, we gained the settlement on the 
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Mosquito coast for which we were bound. 
Having stayed there to refresh, seven days, 
and having been much commended, and highly 
spoken of, and finely entertained, we Marines 
stood under orders to march from the Town- 
Gate (it was neither much of a town nor 
much of a gate), at five in the morning. 

My officer had joined us before then. 
When we turned out at the gate, all the 
people were there; in the front of them all 
those who had been our fellow-prisoners, and 
all the seamen. 

“Davis,” says Lieutenant Linderwood. 
“Stand out, my friend!” 

I stood out from the ranks, and Miss 
Maryon and Captain Carton came up to me. 

“Dear Davis,” says Miss Maryon, while 
the tears fell fast down her face, “your 
grateful friends, in most unwillingly taking 
leave of you, ask the favour that, while you 
bear away with you their affectionate remem- 
brance which nothing can ever impair, you 
will also take this purse of money—far more 
valuable to you, we all know, for the deep 
attachment and thankfulness with which it is 
offered, than for its own contents, though we 
hope those may prove useful to you, too, in 
after life.” 

1 got out, in answer, that I thankfully 
accepted the attachment and affection, but 
notthemoney. Captain Carton looked at me 
very attentively, and stepped back, and moved 
away. I made him my bow as he stepped 
back, to thank him for being so delicate. 

“No, miss,” said I, “I think it would 
break my heart to accept of money. But, if 
you could condescend to give to a man so ig- 
norant and common as myself, any little thing 
you have worn—such as a bit of ribbon—” 

She took a ring from her finger, and put it 
in my hand. And she rested her hand in 
mine, while she said these words : 


| 
“The brave gentlemen of old—but not one | 
of them was braver, or had a nobler nature | 
than you—took such gifts from ladies, and 
did all their good actions for the givers’ sakes. 


If you will do yours for mine, I shall think 
with pride that I continue to have some share 
in the life of a gallant aud generous man.” 

For the second time in my life, she kissed 
my hand. I made so bold, for the first time, 
as to kiss hers; and I tied the ring at my 
breast, and I fell back to my place. 

Then, the horse-litter went out at the gate, 
with Serjeant Drooce in it ; and the horse- 
litter went out at the gate with Mrs. Belltott 
in it; and Lieutenant Linderwood gave the 
word of command, “Quick march!” and, 
cheered and cried for, we went out of the 
gate too, marching along the level plain 
towards the serene blue sky as if we were 
marching straight to Heaven. 
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When I have added here that the. Pirate 
scheme was blown to shivers, by the Pirate- 
ship which had the Treasure on board being so 
vigorously attacked by one of His Majesty's 
cruisers, among the West India Keys, and 
being so swiftly boarded and carried, that no- 
body suspected anything about the scheme 
until three-fourths of the Pirates were killed, 
and the other fourth were in irons, and the 
Treasure was recovered ; I come to the last 
singular confession I have got to make. 

It is this. I well knew what an immense 
and hopeless distance there was between me 
and Miss Maryon ; I well knew that I was no 
fitter company for her than I was for the angels ; 
I well knew that she was as high above my 
reach as the sky over my head; and yet I loved 
her. What put it in my low heart to be so 
daring, or whether such a thing ever hap- 
pened before or since, as that a man so unin- 
structed and obscure as myself got his 
unhappy thoughts lifted up to such a height, 
while knowing very well how presumptuous 
and impossible to be realised they were, I am 
unable to say ; still, the suffering to me was 
just as great as if I had been a gentleman. 
I ied agony—agony. I suffered hard, and 
I suffered long. I thought of her last words 
to me, however, and I never disgraced them. 
If it had not been for those dear words, I 
think I should have lost myself in despair 
and recklessness, 

The ring will be found lying on my heart, of 
course, aud will be laid with me wherever I 
am laid. I am getting on in years now, 
though I am able and hearty. I was recom- 
mended for promotion, and everything was 
done to reward me that could be done; but, 
my total want of all learning stood in my 
way, and I found myself so completely out of 
the road to it, that I could not conquer any 
learning, though I tried. I was long in the 
service, and I respected it, and was respected 
in it, and the service is dear to me at this 
present hour. 

At this present hour, when I give this out 
to my ial to be written down, all my old 
pain has softened away, and I am as happy 
as a man can be, at this present fine old 
country-house of Admiral Sir George Carton, 
Baronet. It was my Lady Carton who herself 
sought me out, over a great many miles of 
the wide world, and found me in Hospital 
wounded, and brought me here. It is my 
Lady Carton who writes down my words, 
My Lady was Miss Maryon. And now, that 
I conclude what I had to tell, I see my Lady’s 
honored grey hair droop over her face, as she 
leans a little lower at cs desk ; and I fer- 
vently thank her for being so tender as I 
see she is, towards the past pain and trouble 
| of her poor, old, faithful, humble soldier, 
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